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For the Presbyterian. : | Florence are built, this can scarcely fail to: | without the knowledge of the Board are | fitful ‘flashés from the flames i JERUSALEM AT NOON DAY, &c.° 


tion” is to be made, and I understand a within the sepulchre, “ the light wh 


inundations. have 


Pros ‘Wir ‘French Correspondent, Andérican Bible: Union—Br. Ma- 
ba? the ‘priest was going to baptize her. The LAYING A CORNER-STONE. be the point at which the railroad,’ running clay’s Pamphlet. the very best,” the public will be the bet- hang for ever, brooding with funeral ‘wing 
* Pants, July 9th, 1856. little girl; dlthough ‘so ‘young, and without; west from the Missouri river, will leave] © * | ter able to judge when that case shall have | over the gloomy land of night eternal. The hour of twelve is come—one, and but 
ATIONS IN FRANCE, her parents, stood firm; she refused, and | “Messrs. Editors—The corner-stone of said stream. onr paper of last week we inserted an | stated. moment 6f awful silence succeeds the 
40 cry, and the solicitations of the | new Presbyterian house of worship was laid Florence is also the place of rendezvous | artis from. the York Commercial | We are told that a “thorough Investiga- frentic uproar, when s bright flame 
Advertiser, in relation to the Rev. Dr. Ma- ich,” in 


“The Pass of Death. 


pong sisters could Obtain nothing from her. ‘ At | in Pittston, Pennsylvania, on the 19th ult. | for all:the Mormon trains prior to leaving : 
nowy subsided. every where; and last the sexton’s wife and: her son'took her | Phe Rev. T. P. Hunt of Wyoming, intro-| for Salt Lake City. In fact, although there | the New Version the ts ~of another; “every educated 
fine weather once more. .We even. * by the arm, and'led her to the priest, who | duced the services by prayer, and made a| is at present some little jealousy between | them the following letters have appeared, with the Board, has been appointed for that | It was a narrow pass, Greek Knows and acknowlédges to be kin- 


purpose, three of whom, having been en- 
gaged as revisers, will find it necessary to 


dled by thé bishops within; the ‘light, as 


Watered with human tears, ry belie 
every pilgrim ves; 


fow,,days of very ‘great heat; which was a 
geod..thing .for the-erops, for they seem | 


very able and appropriate address. The, the two places, yet their interests are essen- 
ry abl pprop sally the which we insert for the information of our Dents the ovter mnie 


CF tor , | intended doing the same toa little boy of ; Rev. N. G. Parke, pastor of the church, rs examine and decide u i i i 
tobe, very, Dg the same age, and inhabiting the same vil- / after making a few statements in regard to| one will greatly contribute to the glory of} Union Roows,} thie at own revisions; | Aja 4 
reached .b lage, but he was able to escape from them. | the present state of the congregation, read | the other; and the concentration of capital) New York, July 21, 1856. the plan upon which they are made, and the} Was ever in rest quick! 
MO ROVET BeOS Hough’ tor | You may judge of the indignation with | a brief history of the church from its or-| and enterprise by them both upon the same | To the Editors of the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. | manner in which they are to be used or dis- Thronging, jostling, hurrying by, spreads from hand to hand, from paper wd 


diminish or:remove danger of inunda- 
now, mone more frequent and | 
“auch as replanting the mountains with 
e* woods, or organizing the better distribution 


paper, till thousands of blazing candles are 
seen below. Now the bishops are called 
from the church in a fainting state to give 
the impression that they are overcome by 
the glory of the Almighty, from whose im- 


‘We perceive by your issue of the 19th | posed of. 

With the greatest. respect for this Com- 
mittee, it must be borne in mind, that to 
satisfy the public, such investigation must 
be made by persons who have taken no part 
in the matters to be examined, and that 


plateau, and in full view of each other, will 
rapidly tend to the event which is confi- 
dently predicted by many—the consolida- 
tion of one large and populous city, Omaha 
Florence. I shall, therefore, speak of this 


ganization in February, 1842, until the | As if they were only born to die. 
present: time. This history, with a Bible, ; 
copies of two of the New York dailies, a 

copy of the Pittston Gazette, and a sermon , 


by the pastor, were enclosed in a box and | 


“Instant, that you quote statements from a 
production, purporting to be written by Rev. 
A. Maclay, D. D., giving his reasons for 
resigning the Presidency of the American 
Bible Union. We have been informed from 


manner in which she had been treated. 
HOLY 


Though I have plready often spoken to you 


A stately king drew near, 
This narrow pass to tread, 
Around him hung a gorgeous robe, 
And a crown was on his head; 


of the. waters by opening additional canals. 
Someone proposed nothing legs than dig- 
ging a new. bed for the Allier (one of the 
afluents..of the Loire), which would be 
continued as far as the sea, and which 
would .be. joined in its course by two or 
throe;other affluents of the Loire! The 
‘author of the proposal admitted, it is true, 
i would. be difficult.of execution; but the 
fact. will. show you how much the public 
mind is preoccupied with the subject. Be- 
aides, if the disaster has ceased, the conse- 
quences are deeply felt. Thirty depart- 
ments. afflicted in this manner are now 
counting up their losses, which appear to be 
even(greater than was feared. Your readers 
will remember I spoke in my last letter of 
9 village entirely destroyed. A letter from 
the pastor of the place gives more details, 
_ which are painfully interesting, the more so 
‘for us from the village being almost entirely 
Protestant. I transcribe a few extracts: 


' “T have spent two days in the midst of a 
spectacle which I will not forget as long as 
I live. I had stopped between the temple 
and the village; the earth staggered as a 
drunken man; every moment I was obliged 
to ckange my place, not to be swallowed up 
in one of the large crevices which opened 
on all sides. Now it was a field, then a 
wall, or a whole house which disappeared ; 
trees, aged oaks, cracked around me, bro- 
ken as reeds by the masses of earth which 
overwhelmed them. The whole village was 
swallowed up; fourteen houses disappeared 
in the besom of the earth, with all they 
contained. 

“The movement of the earth began on 
the 31st of May, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing. In the night, the choir of the temple, 
which was.a building anterior to the times 
of our blessed Reformation, and which had 
been a Roman Catholic church, fell; the 
remaining part, surmounted by a spire, 
seemed to incline more and more every 
hour; when, on the evening of the 1st of 
June, the bell began to ring of itself. It 
was a death-knell, like a last farewell. At 
this‘moment the glass-panes of the windows 
burst into pieces, and the whole fell with a 
tremendous noise. I thought the bell was 
broken to pieces, but it was not so; though 
violently thrown on the turf in front of the 
church, it had received no harm. It bears 
this inscription :—‘ I belong to the Reformed 
Protestant Church of Bezandun, 1602.’... 

‘‘T must render this justice to our breth- 
ren of Bezandup, that. the loss of their 
temple has been to them the most grievous 
of-all they sustained... .. One of 
them, who lives near the ruins of the 
church, now receives in his own house the 
congregation for public worship. They 
have done all they could to discover under 
the ruins their old Bible, but without suc- 
cess. We bless God every day that no one 
has died; but the pecuniary losses are im- 
mense. .... Supposing we could feed 
and clothe these poor people during one or 
two years, we should have done nothing, 
though it would be a great deal. Where 
ghall we find money to rebuild their houses 
and to furnish them again? At least thirty 
thousand francs would be needed for this 
sole object, independently of the buying of 
ground, which must be the beginning. And 
a temple; how to build another! I say 
nothing of the crops nor of the grounds 
which have been carried away by the wa- 

Subscriptions have been generously raised, 
and something has been done to help these 

oor people in the way of clothing, &Xc. 
But these details will show you how far 
what can be done is from being in propor- 
tion to what is required, and how severely 


God has visited our land. 


DEATH OF MR. H. FORTOUL. 


Serious news, which may be of great 
importance for the Protestants of France, 
reached us to-day. Mr. H. Fortoul, the 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction, 
died suddenly at Ems, from an attack of 

apoplexy. 
As we hoped, when I last wrote you, the 
re-opening of the churches in the depart- 
ment of the Haute-Vienne, where things 
are now replaced on the same standing as 
they were in the beginning of 1852, has 
been followed by similar measures in other 
departments; and all our places of worship 
closed are now gradually re-opening. The 
temple of Matha (Charente) was re-opened 
on the 15th of June, and a considerable 
audience attended the two morning and 
afternoon services. All went on in a quiet 
aod orderly manner; and our brethren, so 
em long persecuted, have shown that their only 
wish was to serve God according to their 
conscience, as was evident from their whole 

conduct. 7 

FORCED BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 

“Bat“much remains to be done still, “as 
long as the interdiction on the schools be- 
longing to these churches is not removed. 
A fact which happened lately has shown 


once more to what the children of our new 


_ Protestants may be exposed from the over 
zealous exertions of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who actually baptized a Protestant 
girl against the will of her parents and her 
own. The following details are taken from 
a letter of an uncle of the young girl, 
which he addressed to all our French Pro- 
testant newspapers, and can only be com- 
to what occurred after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when children were 
allowed by law to be taken away from their 
parents and shut up in convents, there to 
be: made Roman Catholics. Since the 
closing of the Protestant schools in the 
Haute-Vienne (you may remember twelve 
were shut at the same time in the same 
Department), some families, too far distant 
from the places where schoolmasters con- 
tinued giving private lessons, were obliged 
to send their children for a time to Roman 
Catholie schools, expressly declaring, how- 
ever, that they were Potestants. 
It was after such a declaration made, that 
a little girl of the name of Amélie Ber- 
trand, aged nine years, the daughter of 
Protestant parents who live in the small 
village of Villeneuve, was sent to the Ecole 
des Seurs in Rancon (the vearest to them). 
One day of last month, after the class was 
over, the sister conducted Amélie Bertrand 
with the other children to the Roman 


of 7’ Univers and its principles, you are most 
likely not yet aware of the new light in 


which they view beggary, and. make of it 


a means of perfection and sanctity, declar- 
ing even that ‘<a good beggar is not a use- 
less citizen in the city.’”’? They have been 
led to give their opinion on the subject by 
the publication of a book of one of eur 
Préféts, on public assistance and the ex- 
tinction of beggary. The following para- 
graph well expresses their ideas on the sub- 
ject: 

“At this very moment the Church is 
going through the case of the venerable 
servant of God, Benoit Labre, who was 
never any thing more than a beggar—a 
beggar, with all. the ignominious circum- 
stances repugnant to the wisdom of. the 
nineteenth century; a voluntary beggar, 
healthy, young, able to do something else 
than beg his bread, since he belonged to a 
respectable family, and had received an ho- 
nourable education ; but, refusing obstinately 
to labour, he applied himself solely to beg. 
Had not Biovidence a particular design in 
raising up at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury this great servant of God, so admira- 
ble in his poverty, and whose extraordinary 
and humble life contradicts all the wisdom, 
doctrines, and prejudices of the nineteenth 
century—enamoured with riches, luxury, 


ease, and which yet will soon, doubtless, | 


render public worship to a holy beggar?” 

«We think we remember,” simply re- 
marks the Journal des Débats, “that St. 
Paul entertained on the same subject some- 
what different ideas, when he said, in his 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘If 
any will not work, neither should he eat.’ 
But what is there in common (quw’ y a-t-il 
de commun) between St. Paul and 7’ Uni- 
vers ?” 

IGNORANCE OF THE ROMAN CLERGY. 


The movement which ‘continues in the 
midst of Roman Catholicism in France, and 
which can be but strengthened by the ex- 
travagant and violent language of the 
Univers, is of the most interesting cha- 
racter. You remember the firm and noble 
language already held in several circum- 
stances by the men represented by the 
Observateur Catholique. In the last num- 
ber of this paper we find, in the following 
terms, the opinion of an able member of 
the Romish clergy of Paris on the mbve- 
ment which brought on the last triumph of the 
Ultramontanist party (that is, the exchange 


of the Parisian liturgy against the Roman 
| liturgy), which gives us at the same time 
useful indications on the whole state of the 


clergy: 

“The movement towards the Roman 
liturgy and Ultramontanism, which Mgr. 
Sibour is right to identify, does not come 


from above; it comes, on the contrary, from 


below, for it comes from ignorance and blind 
obedience, the two evils of the present cler- 


ON A simple glance at the Church of France 
is sufficient, to perceive the deplorable state 
of the clergy. The ignorance of theology 
and of all ecclesiastical sciences is complete. 
The studies in seminaries are nearly insig- 
nificant; too many priests, thrown into the 
ministry as soon as they leave these houses, 
study no more, and forget even the little 
they knew in their youth. To this igno- 
rance must be added the most absolute de- 
pendence of the lower clergy upon the 
bishops—dependence which is not reason- 
able subordination, but blind obedience. 
The laws which ruled the relations between 
priests and bishops, which gave a legal ex- 
istence to the ecclesiastical tribunals, have 
disappeared with the ancient Church of 
France. Formerly, priests had real guaran- 
ties against the errors and arbitrary acts of 
the bishops in the immovibility of most func- 
tions and in the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Necessarily subordinated in all that was 
conformable to law, they could struggle 
against the injustice of which one might 
have been guilty towards them. Thence for 
the clergy a security and dignity which they 
have no more. In our days, it must be ac- 
knowledged, the priests who distinguish 
themselves by their intelligence or the ele- 
vation of their feelings, are too often looked 
upon with suspicion. One might think none 
are wanted in the clergy, but slaves atten- 
tive to the master’s command, and solely 
occupied to deserve his good graces in hum- 
bly executing even his caprices. 

“Tt is easy to understand that a lower 
clergy thus formed, and full of ignorance, 
cannot oppose the least resistance to the 
bishops, who have the fancy of giving their 
bishoprics the Roman liturgy, and that they 
dare not even scrutinize the motives they 
may have to adopt this liturgy.... Some 
vain motives, as the desire of courting the 
Roman congregations, or pecuniary embar- 
rassment, are the true reasons which have 
determined most of the bishops to use this 
liturgy. The priests, not very numerous, 
who have some degree of instruction, did 
not, most of them, dare to reclaim, because 
they could not, in the state to which they 
are reduced. The honest ignorants re- 
mained indifferent, or gave assertions the 
falseness of which they did not perceive; 
the ambitious saw there a means of being 
agreeable to those whose good graces they 
expect. Such is, in its simplest expres- 
sion, the movement manifested in favour of 
the Roman liturgy, and ultramontanism in 
the Roman clergy.” 


This quotation is rather long, but could 
not be more abridged. Besides, I think it 
is both interesting and instructive, as well 
as trustworthy, as it comes from a Roman 
Catholic priest. I had more to say about a 
book just published by men whose names 
are already known to your readers, M.M. 
Bordas Demoulin and Huet, but I must de- 
fer it for another opportunity. M. M... 


PERFECTION. 


Naaman was a mighty man, but he was a 
leper. Every man has some but or other in 
his character—something that blemishes 
and diminishes him—some alloy in his 
damp his joy; he may 

very h —very ; yet, in some- 
thing so good as he should La, 
nor so happy as he would be. Naaman was 
as great as the world could make him; and 
yet, as Bishop Hall remarks, the basest 
slave in Syria would not have changed skins 
with him. 


ject, or at least but admits that it will speed- 


{ back of the plateau upon which Omaha and 


placed under the corner-stone. : 

The church is to be of brick, 78 feet by 
49, and finished with a tower and spire 130 | 
feet high. The building, when completed, ' 
will cost between nine and ten thousand | 
dollars, a large proportion of which has 
been subscribed. | 

When Mr. Parke commenced labouring 
in Pittston, twelve years ago, there were 
not over half a dozen persons attached to. 
the Presbyterian Church in the place at’ 
that time, and the population did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty. Now the 
church numbers one hundred and sixty, | 
and the population of the town exceeds six 
thousand. WYOMING. 


NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Omana City, July 10, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—As the Iowa land offices 
are closed for the present, and the tide of 
emigration will flow the more rapidly towards | 
these western shores, it may be proper for | 
me to say a word, through the columns of 
your paper, relative to this country, its 
prospects and its claims upon the Christian | 
Church as a missionary field. 

Nebraska is one of the most beautiful | 
countries that I have ever visited. In the 
eastern part the general surface is rolling | 
prairie, with immense bottom lands along 
the rivers, brooks, and rivulets. As far as | 
the eye can penetrate, one vast undulating. 
surface, with its luxuriant growth of grass" 
and flowers of a ‘thousand varied hues,” | 
all gently varied by the prairie breeze, ' 
spreads out before you, with here and there 
an occasional grove or woodland, sufficient | 
to give variety to the scene, but not enough 
seriously to interrupt the view. No one 
can witness the sight, especially at the ris- 


ing or setting of the sun, without the pro- | 


foundest emotions of sublimity, or being 
thrilled with the liveliest exhilaration in 
the contemplation of its beauty and gran- 
deur. The soil is a rich black loam, from 
two to ten feet deep; the climate much as 


it is in the Middle States, perhaps a little 

warmer and more regular; water is abund- 

ant and of the very best quality; the air 

pure and clear, and the country is as heal-. 
thy as any part of the Union. 
experiments have yet been tried, the coun- ' 
try is well adapted to all the usual products’ 
of this latitude, and, to some extent, to up with a most industrious, intelligent, and 7 
latitudos much lower than this. Tn a word 
this Territory is certainly well adapted 
all the great interests of a vast agricultural 
region—to the production of grain, grass, 
stock, and especially wool. 
scarce, and this is a great disadvantage to. 


So far 


to 


Timber is very 


the Territory. True, fencing may easily be 


| done by “sod and ditch,” or hedge;”’ but 


timber is demanded for fuel. It is proba-. 
ble, however, that there is an abundance of 
coal in the Territory. Traces of it have. 
been frequently found, and a considerable : 
deposit or vein of it is said to have been | 
very recently discovered. In the articles of , 
clay, sand, limestone, and sandstone, we. 
have abundance for building purposes ; and 
should coal be found in sufficient quantities 
for fuel, timber will not be such an object, | 
nor will its scarcity be so severely felt. It 
appears to me that the general government 
could not better expend a few hundred 
thousand dollars than by giving the eastern. 
portion of Nebraska a thorough geological | 
survey. Should it prove as rich in min- | 
erals as the soil is productive, it must ulti- | 
mately become one of the most important of | 
the great Western States. i 
The geographical position of this Terri- 
tory is a happy one. Steamboats of heavy 
tonnage, upon the Missouri and Yellow Stone 
Rivers, now pass along her borders, and | 
into the Territory, to the distance of two’ 
thousand five hundred miles. She is to be. 
tapped at, at least, four different points by 
the Iowa railroads; and is it too much to 
say, that the concentrated great Western 
travel to the Pacific coast of the whole 
Union, and ultimately much of the Asiatic 
travel of Europe, will pass through her very 
heart? Scarcely any one now doubts the 
practicability of the Pacific Railroad pro- 


ily be built. : 

The banks of the Missouri, and many 
points in the interior are being thickly ' 
dotted with towns, which are growing ra- | 
pidly, and many of them will make places 
of considerable importance. At present I 
shall speak of but a single point. 


OMAHA—FLORENCE. 

Omaha, the capital of the Territory, is 
on the right bank of the Missouri River, 
about eight hundred miles from St. Louis, 
and immediately opposite Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. It is on the southern extremity of 
a most beautiful plateau, six miles long by 
nearly one mile wide. The capitol building | 
stands upon a high bluff at the western | 
border of the city plot, overlooking the en- 
tire »lateau, in full view of Council Bluffs 
and Florence, and commands a most mag- 
nificent prospect of the river and surround- 
ing country as far as the eye can penetrate. 
A more beautiful or appropriate location 
for such an edifice could scarcely be found 
anywhere. In the massiveness and height 
of the bluff, and in the grandeur of its pros- 
pect, it much surpasses the location of the 
new State House in Nashville, Tennessee, 
which is so celebrated for its beauty, and of 
which the citizens of Nashville and: the 
State are justly so proud. 

Florence is at the northern extremity of 
the same magnificent plateau upon which 
Omaha is built, in full view of the capitol 
building, and opposite the mouth of Pigeon 
Valley, one of the very best portions of 
Western Iowa. At this point there is a 
rock landing, rock bottom across the river, 
and a small rock island near the middle of 
the river, which at this place is only about 
eight hundred feet wide. Should it ever 
become necessary to bridge the Missouri 
River, for railroad purposes, this is the most 
favourable point that I have seen along the 
river. From the nature of the table lands 


-| Summer. 


' confiding, unsophisticated 


plateau upon which they are both building 
as a single point. 

United, they have about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, eleven stores, three commission 
houses, three hotels, eleven law firms, four 


physicians, two steam ferry-boats, five steam. 


saw-mills, four brick-yards, three churches 
organized (a Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal, and a Baptist), one Roman Catholic 
congregation organized, and three banks. 
About one hundred and seventy-five houses 
are now building and under contract to be 
built this summer, &c., and all this has been 
done in less than two years! Preparations 


are being made for very heavy building 


next summer; and although there are now 


several boats upon the trade, yet they are 


forming a regular line of packet-boats to 
run between this point and St. Louis next 
There is every prospect of build- 
ing up a city of considerable importance at 
this place; and it being at once central and 
the capital and heart of the Territory, every 
throb here pulsates through all the extre- 
mities of the Territory. The country back 
is gradually being filled up with farmers 
and actual settlers. 7 


THE IMMIGRANTS 


are generally from the very best classes of 
Eastern society. For business tact, for 
enterprise, for general intelligence, for com- 
parative numbers of educated men, whether 
as labourers, mechanics, merchants, farmers, 
or professional men, as a whole, they are 
much in advance of the mass of most East- 
ern communities. In business they are 
generally decidedly sharp, and whoever 
comes to this Territory to seek for plain, 
back-woods- 
men,’ comes on a fool’s errand; and if he 
attempt to barter with them as such, he 
will get himself pretty freely bled before he 
transacts very much business. 

You perceive, therefore, Messrs. Editors, 


that you have here a Territory of one hun- 


dred and sixty-three thousand square miles 
in area, if my recollection is correct; much 
of it unsurpassed in fertility and beauty, 


capable of sustaining an immense popula- 


tion, in a middle latitude and good climate, 
and as healthy as any part of our common 
country; happily situated, geographically, 
for travel and heavy commercial operations 
upon her great river, and her railroad con- 
nections thrown open to the civilized world 
to be peopled, and which is rapidly filling 


enterprising people. 

founded, colleges and academies, and sys- 
tems of popular education are to be estab- 
lished, churches must be planted and sup- 
ported—in a word, those institutions, civil, 
religious, and educational, which will be 
powerful means in moulding and directing 
the future destiny of Nebraska, are to be 
founded; and provision is to be made for the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual wants of a 
vast Territory and embryo State—AND BY 
wHom? 

What is the Presbyterian Church doing 
to meet such momentous interests, and to 
leaven these institutions with the sublime 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel? She 
has a church organized at Nebraska city, 
and the Rev. Mr. Giltner is labouring suc- 
cessfully there; and so far as I have learned, 
he is the only missionary of the Presby- 


terian Church in the Territory, excepting | 


those who are labouring among the Indians. 
Can the Presbyterian Church, with her two 
thousand five hundred ministers, her vast 
resources, her intellectual greatness, and her 
piety and zeal, do no more than this for Ne- 
braska Territory? Is any one more adequate 
to attend to the spiritual wants of his congre- 
gation, and to superintend the interests of 
Presbyterianism in the whole Territory? 
Certainly not. We greatly need more men 
here. Especially do we need at this point, 
Omaha and Florence, a man of piety and 
zeal, of experience, of a comprehensive and 
vigorous mind, capable of commanding the 
respect and esteem of intelligent and edu- 
cated men, with whom he will come in daily 
contact. We ask not this simply for Omaha 
and Florence, although they greatly need 
it. There are but three small church or- 
ganizations here—a Congregational, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and a Baptist—and neither 
of them, as yet, has a church edifice, or any 
convenient place for worship. The Sabbath 
is scarcely known—shops and offices are 
open, and business of various kinds is car- 
ried on as during the secular days of the 
week; and fully nine-tenths of this com- 
munity absent themselves from worship, 
many of them on the plea that there is no 
comfortable place at which to attend church, 
and therefore for these places alone is a 
Presbyterian minister needed. But we urge 
the claims of this point more particularly 
for the sake of its bearing upon the Terri- 
tory, and the general interest of Presby- 
terianism therein. Here is the capital, and 
every impulse here is felt throughout the 
Territory, and here the most important city 
of the Territory is rapidly growing up. 

A man of piety, zeal, and vigorous mind, 
could command a good congregation of 
hearers immediately, and would soon build 
up an important church, both in Omaha 
and in Florence—for I suppose that one 
man might supply both places for the pre- 
sent. Omaha is easy of access, either through 
Iowa, by coach, or by boat on the Missouri 
river. Shall this point be given up to world- 
liness and infidelity, and to other denomina- 
tions, or shall we have an able and efficient 
Presbyterian minister here immediately? 
And while the Board of Missions can only 
despondingly ask, ‘Whom shall I send, 


| and who will go for us?’ who will be the 


first to adopt the language of the prophet, 
saying, “‘ Here am I; send me?” 


A Beantifal Thought, 


Some one has said of those who die young, 
that “they are like the lambs which the 
Alpine shepherds bear in their arms to 
higher, grecner pastures, that the flocks may 
follow.” 


tains, jn the form it bas reached us. 


lo Leing | 


other sources, that such a document was in 
existence, and have seen what professes to 
be a copy, printed in a newspaper, and we 
have addressed the most respactful letters to 
Dr. Maclay atid ‘other persons, soliciting a 
for'the usé of the Union. As yet, 


-but conclude tliat there are good reasons 
why it should be circulated so secretly, and 


withheld so carefully from the Board of the 
principles, plans, and officers. 


Society, whose 
it attacks. | 
When Dr. Maclay sent in his resignation, 


it was unaccompanied by any reason what-. 


ever. Nor has he at any time since he be- 
came President uttered a word before the 
Board, expressive of his dissatisfaction with 
it.’ He has never submitted a suggestion to 
the Board personally or in writing for any 
change in its operations, as he was in duty 
bound to do, if he thought a change neces- 
sary, although he was importuned privately 
todo so. In a committee appointed by the 
Board, in January last, at Dr. Maclay’s 
suggestion, “to inquire into the present 
condition and practical workings of our en- 
terprise,” of which committee Dr. Maclay 
was a member, he stated some of his griev- 
ances. But because the committee did not 
adopt his suggestions, he threatened to re- 
sign as President, and to publish his reasons 
to the world, which he said “would ruin 
the Union,” and_ actually refused to attend 
any more meetings of the committee or the 
Board, and did so resign long before the 
committee reported. 

We have good reasons ‘to believe that Dr. 
Maclay is not the real author of this pam- 
phfét, but that it was written by a gentle- 


‘man who has recently been dismissed from 


the services of the Bible Union, for the very 
best of reasons, and who we understand has 
another publication against the Union, in 
the press. We owe it to the public, in this 
connection to say, that we have abundant 
evidence for disproving every material alle- 
gation which the published document con- 
Tn due 
time, the Board and officers of the Union 
will ask a hearing. They have nothing to 
suppress, they have no information to with- 
hold from the public eye, and above all, they 
feel conscious they have nothing to fear from 
a thdrough investigation of their doings. 
Measures have already been taken not only 
to invite, but to demand such an investiga- 
tion. 

The document signed by Dr. Maclay at- 
tacks all the procedure of the Bible Union 
under the administration of his immortal 


predecessor, Dr. Cone, as well as under his 
own 
deviated from the policy established by Dr. 
“one, a 

unanimo 


And as the Board has in no case 


oliey which the Union itself has 
shall await the "Bast com ou of the same 
body with the utmost confidence. 

At the same time, we now invoke the 
scrutiny of all who are interested in the 
cause of truth and the welfare of the Bible 
Union. We therefore invite all such per- 
sons to call at the rooms of the Society, No. 
350 Broome street, and examine our affairs 
personally, and we promise them every 
facility we possess for such an examination. 
Especially do we request the representatives 
of the press to take advantage of this invi- 
tation. We solicit you personally to make 
yourselves acquainted with our plans and 
modes of procedure, at your leisure, with 
the liberty of stating frankly your findings 
to the public. 

Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS ARMITAGE, President. 
H. Wycxkorr, Cor. Sec. 
E. S. Wuitney, Rec. Sec. 

EK. PArMLyY, Treasurer. 

C. A. BuckBeE, Asst. Treasurer. 
SYLVESTER Pier, Auditor. 


The following letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Maclay, is in answer to the above statement 
from the officers of the Bible Union. | 


GLENVILLE, Conn. July 22, 1856. 

I perceive in your paper of the 21st inst. 
a communication, signed by Messrs. T. 
Armitage, W. H. Wyckoff, E. Parmly, E. 
S. Whitney, C. H. Buckbee, and S. Pier, 
in which are some statements in relation to 
myself that need correction. I am sure that 
your sense of justice will allow me the op- 
portunity of making it. 

In this communication the persons above- 
named, referring, I presume, to a letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Rev. John I. Fulton, 
says :—‘‘ We have good reason to believe 
that Dr. Maclay is not the real author of 
this pamphlet.” In reply to this, I have 
simply to say, that I know of no letter or 
pamphlet over my name which is not my 
own. 

Again they say :—‘‘ We have addressed 
the most respectful letters to Dr. Maclay 
and other persons, soliciting a copy for the 
use of the Bible Union. As yet, however, 
we have been unsuccessful, and can but con- 
clude that there are some good reasons why 
it should be circulated so secretly, and with- 
held so carefully from the Board.” 

The letter in question was only designed 
to answer the inquiries of numerous corres- 
pondents, calling for the reasons of my re- 
signation, which reasons were known to the 
Board before that letter was written. I 


have never received any request from the } 


Board, or its officers, fur a copy of it. _ 

It is further stated, “When Dr. Maclay 
sent in his resignation it was unaccompanied 
by any reason whatever.” This assertion 1s 
unimportant, except to prove the general 
inaccuracy which pervades the article in 
matters of fact. Persons may differ about 
what constitutes a reason. That which has 
seemed clear to the public appears to be 
very obscure to the signers of this commu- 
nication. 

Few, however, will fail to find a reason 
for my resignation as President of the 
American Bible Union, in the statement 
which that resignation contained, that I 
wished “to free myself, as far as possible, 
from all further responsibility in the manage- 
ment of its affairs.” | 

In regard to the assertion that I “never 
submitted a suggestion to the Board, per- 
sonally or in writing, for any change in its 
operation,” it is but justice to one of these 
signers, the Recording Secretary, E. S. 
Whitney, Esq., to say, that he had not an 
opportunity of knowing the inaccuracy of 
this statement, as he has been habitually, if 
not uniformly, absent from the meetings of 
the Board for the last two or three years. — 

Whether the reasons referred to in this 
communication of the officers, for the Com- 
mittee on Versions dismissing ‘‘a gentle- 
man’ from the service of the Bible Union 


ver, we have been unsuccessful, and: 


Perhang n art voung, a ayesti 
eart, Phe year 18 


their report must be made from their own 
immediate knowledge, independent of any 
second-hand representations, such as have 
been too often relied upon already; as, for 
example, in relation to the time when the 
work would be completed. 


Bible Union, “that al] the circumstances of 
that the revision of the New Testament will 
be completed, and the book be in the course 
of publication within the next two or three 
years; that is, at furthest, previous to Oc- 
tober, 1854.” 

Much stress has been laid on points com- 
paratively unimportant and irrelevant. It 
is a recorded fact that more than $150,000 


| have been already expended by the Bible 


Union. -What the patrons of that Society, 
and the public generally, wish to know, is 
whether this large amount of money has 
been judiciously and economically expended 
for the legitimate object of the Institution, 
according to the fundamental principles, 
and the plan, on which the funds were con- 
tributed; whether competent scholars only 
have been employed to translate the Scrip- 
tures; whether the revisions made are such 
as subserve or subvert the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity; such as to honour or 
dishonour the professions of the Union. 
Such knowledge I have felt called upon to 
communicate: and to whatever reproaches 
or imputations it may subject me, I am 
consoled by the consciousness of having done 
my duty. Respectfully yours, 
ARCHIBALD MACcLAY. 


From the Ladies’ Pulpit Offering. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


The night of death is hastening on. Sa- 
tan is busy deceiving us meanwhile, whis- 
pering to each of us, as he whispered so 
falsely ages since, to “the mother of all 
living,” “Thou shalt not surely die.” 
Perhaps be is telling thee now, impeni- 
tent man, “This year shall be as the last 
with thee; thou shalt have opportunities, 
and much more abundantly ; ’tis time enough 
for reformation ; put it off yet longer, and 
delight thee for another season with the 
pleasures and joys of earth.” Knowest 
thou not that Satan has been a liar from 
the beginning, and that millions, heeding 
his tempting wiles, have sinned away for 
ever their day of probation, and sunk at 
last to endless ruin? Perhaps thou art 
strong and healthy. God can bring sick- 
ness upon thee in a moment, or he can slay 
thee suddenly by the hand of violence. 


thine 


is bright above me, and I fear not that dark- 
ness will come.”” Dost thou forget that not 
long since thou didst see stretched before 
thee, breathless and lifeless, the stiffening 
corpse of thy young companion; and that 
beside that clay-cold form, around which 
thou hadst often twined in sweet embrace 
the arms of friendsbip, thou didst sob in 
heart-felt agony, and wept that one so loved, 
so lovely, should be called to die? What, 
then, is man, however youvg, whose days 
are as grass; who, ‘‘as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth, for the wind passeth over 
it and it is gone, and the place thereof shall 
know it no more.” 

O, say not, then, any of you, * We shall 
not die this year,” for ye know not when 
the Son of Man maycome. You are all too 
familiar with the acts of death not to know 
that he comes alike to all; that his sweep- 
ing scythe mows down without favour the 
old, the middle aged, the young; and that 
with unsparing hand he knocks alike at the 
gate of the palace, and at the door of the 
hut. You are all familiar with his dreaded 
presence, for visit you he will, whether wel- 
come or not. You have all 

« Felt the sound of a funeral chant, 

And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow, 
And the sobs of the mourners, deep and low; 
The weary sound, and the heavy breath, 
And the silent motions of passing death; 
And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 
Sent through the pores of the coffin-plank.” 


Sick at heart, you have followed the 
corpse to the grave; and as you moved sadly 
along in the slow procession, something 
within you has said, ‘‘Seek the Lord while 
he may be found, call upon him while he is 
near.” Your own and every other heart 
was very solemn. The powers of the world 
to come were on you there: 

«The dark grass, and the flowers among the grass, 

Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 

From their sighs the wind caught a mournful tone, 


own perverseness, long before the angel of 
Jehovah shall summon you to judgment. 
An offended God may give you over to 
blindness even before the sun of life has 
set. He that trifles with his opportun:ties 
shall have them withdrawn ; he that rejects 
admonitions, and disregards warnings, shall 
be left alone in his wickedness; and he shall 
be allowed to go on in his amusements, in 
his folly, in his silly pursuit of trifles and 
empty nothingness, while the clouds, all 
unseen, are gathering around him, and the 
right hand of Jehovah is already collect- 
ing strength to launch at his head the thun- 
derbolt of everlasting destruction. The 
time of his doom is hurrying on, and he, 
perhaps, untouched by a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, and thoughtless of danger, at the very 
moment when he thinks the sun of his 
prosperity is shining with most effulgent 
beam, shall suddenly be startled by the 
voice of the Judge, proclaiming in tones of 
fearfulnees, ‘‘ Cast ye the unprofitable ser- 
vant into utter darkness!’’ And the minis- 
ters of God’s flaming vengeance shall take 
him and hurl him, bound hand and foot, 
into the gulf of perdition. 

‘Cast him into outer darkness!”’ And 
what darkness? The bright sun shall be 
extinguished, the stars will ‘“‘ wander dark- 
ling in the eternal space, rayless and path- 
less;”? and “the icy earth” will swing 
‘‘blind and blackening in the moonless 
air.’ Moon will come and go, and come 
and bring no day. Man will look up “ with 
mad disquietude on the dull sky, the pall 
of a past world, and then again with curses 
cast him down in the dust, and gnash his 
teeth and howl].” Rivers, lakes, and oceans, 
all shall stagnate, ‘and nothing stir within 
their silent depths.” The waves will die; 
the tides will cease to flow; the clouds will 
flee away; the winds will wither in the 
stagnant air; and darkness—darkness pal- 


pable, terrible, black, appalling, lit up with 


Thus, in 1851, a most respectable com- | 
‘mittee reported at the anniversary of the-/ 


the case appear to jdstify the expectation: 


But Death with a look of withering scorn, 
Arrested him, and said, 

“In humbler dress must the king draw near, 

For the crown and the purple are useless here.” 


Next came a man of wealth, 
And his eye was proud and bold, 

And he bore in his hand a lengthy scroll, 
Télling of sums untold; 

But Death, who careth not for rank, 
Careth as littlé for gold— 

‘* Here that scroll I cannot allow, 

For the gold of the richest is powerless now.” 


Another followed fast, 


claims of a broken law, as well as make a 


justice; so that, whilst the moral govern- 


‘and duty of improving to the utmost every 


And sate in the pines, and gave groan for groan.” : 


But your destiny may be fixed, by your , high and dry upon the beach; so that they 


_ And a book was in his hand, 
Filled with the flashes of burning thought 
That are known in many a land; 
But the child of genius quailed to hear 
Death’s pitiless demand,— 
‘*‘ Here that book cannot enter with thee, 
For the bright flash of genius is nothing td me.” 


Next came a maiden fair, | 
With that eye so deeply bright, 

That stirs within you strange sweet care, 
Should you meet on a summer night; 

Bat Death, ere the gentle maid passed through, 
Snatched away its light,— 

‘Beauty is power in the world,” he saith, 

“ But what can it do in the Pass of Death?” 


A youth of sickly mien 
Followed in thoughtful mood, 

Whose heart was filled with love to God 
And the early brotherhood; 

Death felt he could not quench the heart 
That lived for others’ good,— 

“T own,” cried he, ‘‘ the power of love, 

I must let i¢ pass to the realms above !” 

— Scottish Guardian. 


Christ’s Obedience to the Law. 


Though I know that He, to whom I must 
give account, is my loving Father, I know, 
too, that He is my just Judge; one whose 
wrath must be manifested against sin, how- 
ever much he may pity the trangressor. Thus 
knowing the terrors of the Lord, I find no 
refuge from the arrows of Divine justice in 
learning that Jesus was holy, and harmless, 
and undefiled, and that if I war a good war- 
fare as He did, I shall come forth from the 
conflict as victorious as He did. This may 
be a cheering war-cry from the Captain of 
our Salvation to those already strong and 
holy; but what can it do for me, who am 
vile and without strength? I need a Saviour 
who will make a change in my outward cir- 
cumstances as regards my liability to the 


change in my ability to shun evil. I need 
an immunity from the penalty of past guilt; 
a righteousness frecly cotrferred apon me, 
after, it finds that'd Shovah's has’ pro= 
vided. I learn, on the warrant of God’s 
own word, that Emanuel has satisfied, in 
my behalf, the inviolable claims of God’s 


ment of a righteous Sovereign is vindicated " 
by the atonement, the guilty sinner is placed 

in a new condition with respect to that holy 

Judge who scans his most secret faults. 

‘‘ By the obedience of one, many (the mul- 

titude of believers) are made righteous.” 

(Rom. v. 19.) Like the guest admitted to 

the feast, beeause he is clad in the wedding 

garment provided by the munificence of the 

King himself, the sinner is accepted before 

God because his iniquities have been laid 

upon his Redeemer, and the Saviour’s right- 

eousness, by faith, becomes bis own. Hence 

it is, that the sin-accused conscience finds 

‘peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 

Christ.” (Rom. v. 1.) For, although the 

more it contemplates the perfection of Jeho- 

vah’s nature, the more it discovers, in the 
light of God’s dazzling purity, how vast is 
human guilt, how worthless all human merit. 

It discovers also, that while sin has been 
fully punished} the contrite sinner is effect- 
ually ‘redeemed: with the precious blood of 
the Lamb of God.” —Rev. C. Baring. 


THE TIDE OF GRACE. 
Let me now urge on you the advantage 


season of heavenly visitation. There are 
seasons more favourable and full of grace 
than others. In this there is nothing sur- 
prising, but much that is in harmony with 
the common dispensations of Providence. 
Does not the success of the farmer, seaman, 
merchant—of men in many other circum- 
stances—chiefly depend on their seizing op- 
portunities which come and go like showers 
—which flow and ebb like the tides of ocean ? 
The sea is not always full. Twice a-day she 
deserts her shores, and leaves the vessels 


who would sail must wait and watch, and 
take the tide; and larger ships can only get 
afloat, or, if afloat, get across the bar and 
into harbour, when, through a favourable con- 
junction of celestial influences, the sea swells 
in stream or spring-tides beyond ber common 
bounds. The seaman has his spring-tides ; 
the husbandman has his spring-time; and 
those showers, and soft winds, and sunny 
hours, on the prompt and diligent improve- 
ment of which the state of the barn and 
barn-yards depends. If the season of hea- 
venly visitation be improved, who can tell 
but it may be with you as with one well- 
known to us? She was a fair enough pro- 
fessor, yet had been living a careless, god- 
less, Christless life. She awoke one morn- 
ing, and, most strange and unaccountable, 
her waking feeling was a strong desire to 
pray. She wondered. It was early dawn, 
and what more natural than that she should 
say, there is time enough—meanwhile “a 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, a 
a little more folding of the hands to sleep?” 
As she was sinking back again into uncon- 
sciousness, suddenly, with the brightness 
and power of lightning, a thought flashed 
into her mind, filling her with alarm—tbis 
desire may have come from God; this may 
be the hour of my destiny, this the tide of 
salvation, which, if neglected, may never re- 
turo. She rose, and flung herself on her 
knees. The chamber was changed into a 
Peniel; and when the morning sun looked 
in at her window, he found her wrest- 
ling with God in prayer; and, like one from 
a sepulchre, she came forth that day at the 
call of Jesus, to follow him henceforth, aod 
in her future life to walk this world with 
God.—Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


= 


Punch says that the “cloak of religion” 


is to be known by the fine nap it has dur- 
ing sermon time. 


mediate presence they are believed to have 


been brought; it is now that a frantic mul- 


titude attempts to rush at once from the 
dense smoke and suffocating heat of the 
Rotunda, to carry the burning lights into 
the streets of Jerusalem; and now it is 
that a horseman dashes away with a lighted 
taper to illuminate with the sacred fire the 
chapel in the convent at Bethlehem. Du 

this last stage of frenzied excitement, bun- 
dreds of pilgrims are occasionally trampled 
to death, and Jafriam Pacha was at once 
borne from the church almost in a dying 
state. 

Soon all is silent, and in the evening, 
when the vast edifice, with the exception of 
the Latin chapel, is again filled with wor- 
shippers, not a whisper disturbs the awful 
repose. 

It seems incredible that the present site 
of Calvary could ever have been outside the 
city wall, as we know was true of Golgotha, 

In my own wind I have fixed the locality 
near the north-east corner of the present 
city, on the west slope of the Kedron, and 
outside the city wall. 

The High Priests were aftaid of exciting 
an insurrection, and they resolved to put 
Christ out of the way as secretly as possible. 
Hence the schemes devised in darkness 
were in part executed at night. It was then 
that the betrayal took place, and the inno- 
cent one was led before the deputy of Cassar. 
It may be argued that the enemies of Christ 
had nothing to fear after he was placed in 
the hands of Pilate, but it seems hardly 


| credible that in that time of popular ex- 


citement, when the adherents of Christ in 
Jerusalem appear to have outnumbered his» 
enemies, either Jews or Romans would have 
ventured to lead him on to an ignominious 
death, through the very heart of the city, 
as must have been done if they followed 
the “way of sorrow now pointed out.” 
Were Golgotha, however, situated near the 
north-east corner of Jerusalem, the above 
objection would be obviated. There our 
suffering Saviour would have been far re- 
moved from the heart of Jerusalem, and 
there also he would have been able to look 
upon the scone of agony in the garden. 

* * 


While in the Holy City, I have spent 


much of my time studying into the charac- 
ter and present condition of the Jewish 
population. 
engaged in all kinds of professions. 
of them, however, are doubtless possessed 
of wealth, hoarded in secret. 
far as males are concerned, no danger of 
mistaking the Jewish physiognomy. Small, 
wiery, dark, with black 


The 8000 in Jerusalem are 
Some 


There is, so 


eyes, long 


twisted 


seen, but are not over careful about the 
ankles. One sees something approaching him ~ 
in the street, and it is pretty difficult to dis- 
cover whether the waddling bundle of clothes 
envelopes the blushes of sweet seventeen, 
or the scowls and wrinkles of a hundred 


winters. 
Yesterday morning I spent an hour in 


visiting the hospital established in Jcrusa- 
lem by the London Jews Society. I was 
kindly received by Dr. Simms, the surgeon 
of the Institution, and with him visited the 
several wards. 
a hundred patients, and though not large, 
is remarkably neat, and I should judge well 
conducted. The patients, however, are not 
all Jews. 


The hospital has more than 


The Doctor introduced me to an 
Arab connected with the hospital as an 
American. ‘Have you been to New. 
Haven ?” inquired my new acquaintance. . 

“No.” 

‘¢Then you are no American,” replied he, 
shaking his head, and ose away. The 
Arab had once visited New Haven, which, 
in his conception, is the home of all Ameri- 
cans. Not hailing from the city of Elms, 
he questioned my nationality. The Doctor 
invited me to take tea with him in the 
evening. On leaving my hotel in the even- 
ing, I remarked jestingly to my fellow voy- 
ageurs, that if not home by nine o’clock, 
they might consider me safe in a Turkish 
lock-up, as I had no paper lantern to carry 
with me, and persons in the street after 
dark without a lantern, are very likely to 
be apprehended. Unknown to me, Simms 
had invited in the gentlemen connected 
with the Mission of the Jews Society in | 
Jerusalem: They are all accomplished 
men, and manifest not only a brotherly at- 
tachment for each other, but a lively inter- 
est in the welfare of the Jews. They — 
in the most affectionate terms of Mr. Bar- 
clay and family of the Baptist mission, who 
had left Jerusalem a short time previous, to 
return to America. We were all soon well 
acquainted. 

Lounging on the divans, and sipping cup 
after cup of aromatic tea, hours wore away 
in conversation upon the affairs of the East, 
and in narratives of oriental life, and the 
imbroglios of travel and adventure. These 
Christian missions in the East are real cases 
for the Christian traveller. The hours I 
have spent in missionary families have bsen 
my pleasantest hours in the Orient. May I 
never forget them! It matters not to what 
sect or nation the Protestant missionaries 
with whom you come in contact belong. De- 
nominational as well as national differences 
at once disappear and are forgotten. In 
other circumstances you meet Englishmen 
and Germans as such. You expect them 
so prejudiced and exacting, and your con- 
versation with them is guarded and reserved. 
But let them be Christians, especially Chris- 


| tian missionaries, and all prejudices, na- 


tional, denominational, or otherwise, are 
fused in a glow as Christian love and bro- 
therhood, and the naked hearts talk to- 
gether. Such is the influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

A “aisibiney residence in Jerusalem is 
not at present what it was twenty years ago. 
Then the missionaries were obliged to wear 


the costume of the country, were subject to 
‘anal a even personal violence from the 


fanatic Moslems, as well as the Latin and 
Greek monks. A few years ago a lady and 
ntleman could not walk arm and arm in 
the streets of Jerusalem without being in- 
sulted, and a lady missionary was grossly 
treated for wearing a green veil. 
I returned to my hotel at a late hour 
and found my companions greatly alarmed 
on my account, fearing that I had in reality 
been compelled to take lodgings in a Turk- 
ish watch-bouse, or had been waylaid in the 


streets. 
I procured one a Jewish guide, and 
with visited of the oldést syna- 
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gogues in Jerusalem, second & 
pute only to the Temple in whipham 
of God once worshipped. It 
ancient, for the floor of the sale 
eight feet below the ney street, 
effect of an accumulatiOn of*rubbi 


centuries. 
sell me 


1 gr wo on Mount Olivet, 
and to be kept as remembrancers. He was 


my to thes not ively 
an American, but of own 
onnnty of He, it settled in Jerusa- 
lem family, |Some;seligious idea 
dhere.— Correspond- 
tha, Northern Adyardtes « 
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“at 144 Chestnut street, Pure ; 
Yand' Broddwey,' corner of Spring street, 


)BATERDAY, August 2,1856, 


<Wweerrnn THeoiocicat Seminary. 
Thé Rev" Richard W: Dickinson, D.D., 
Hai’declined the appointment of Professor 
of Koclesiastical History in the Western 
Theological ‘Seminary at Allegheny, to 
yhigh he was ‘elected by the last General 


large, and neat house of worship just erected 
y the Presbyterian church at Laurel Hill, 
‘Carolina, was dedicated on Saturday, 
the"19th ‘of July; by appropriate services, 
id tlie’ presence of very large and atten- 
tive congregation. 


_A New QOuvugcH.—The corner-stone of a 
new. Presbyterian church was laid at Hall’s 
Cross Roads, Harford county, Maryland, on 
Monday afternoon, the 21st ult., with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, in the presence of 
seven’ or eight hundred persons, by the 
Rev. Dr. Tustin of Washington city, as- 
sisted by other clergymen. A site for the 
and a cemetery was presented by a 
eherous individual in the vicinity, and 
three-fourths of the necessary funds for the 
erection of the edifice have been already 
contributed. This church will be located in) 
the midst of a prosperous and intelligent 
community, and in connection with the 
church at Havre de Grace, from which it is 
but. six miles distant, will furnish one of 
the most desirable charges within the bounds 
of the Baltimore Presbytery. The success 
of this enterprise is to be attributed, in a 
great méasure, under the blessing of God, 
to the labours of Dr. Tustin in that vicinity 
for a few months past. 3 
“JErrERsoN anaoual Com- 
mencement of Jefferson College, Cannons- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will take place on 
Wednesday next, August 6th. The follow- 
ing will be the order of the services, viz. 
‘1. A Baccalaureate Sermon by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. A: B. Brown, D.D., Sabbath after- 


noon, August 3d. 

2. Sermon the same evening before the 
Religious Societies, by the Rev. Andrew McEl- 
wain of Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

3. Alumni Oration, Tuesday afternoon, Au- 
gust 5th, by the Rev. Isaac W. Shannon of the 
class of 1846, of Terre Haute, Indiana. 

4, Annual Oration before the Literary So- 
cieties, same evening, by the Rev. D. X. Jun- 


kin, D.D., of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


5. Regular Commencement Exercises, on 
Wednesday, August 6th. 

The Class of 1831 is invited to meet at 
the College on the 5th of August (day 
before Commencement) to renew fellowship 
and to consult about the welfare of their 


— 


_ Mrssions IN THE East.—The 
uf India estimates the number of converts 
to Christianity ‘at probably one hundred 
thousand in India, and twenty thousand 
more in Ceylon.” Itis not yet fifty years 
since Sidney Smith asserted, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, that there was not the slight- 
est prospect of success for Indian Missions, 
and bestowed the most merciless sarcasm on 
the whole scheme. 

DEFECTION IN ENGLAND.— 
The British Banner, a promivent and in- 
fluential religious journal, bas been engaged 
in several of its last issues, in exposing 
what’ it characterizes as evidences of an 
alarming defection from evangelical truth, 
which are unfolding themselves within the 
bosom of the Non-conformist churches, as 
well asin the churches of the Establish- 
ment. 3 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


E once heard a man who rejoiced in the 

W cognomen of Smith, because, even 

should he do wrong, it would be most likely 
that the wrong would be attributed to some 
one else of the numerous family of that uni- 
versal name. This was at least ingenious; 
we, however, should prefer an unusual name, 
not as a shelter, but as a guard and precau- 
tion against any such moral deviations of 
which we should naturally be ashamed, and 
which would certainly be laid at our door. 
A good name is like a precious perfume, 

and no labour can be misspent which is de- 
signed to preserve it untainted. It is a 
passport through life, and it will adorn even 

atomb. To preserve it not aqnly from con- 
tact with open vice, but even from associa- 
tion with irreligion, hypocrisy, covetousness, 
-uncharitableness, and inhumanity, is to se- 
cure a treasure which cannot be estimated 
by a pecuniary arithmetic. Some men glory 
in a name which has been rendered famous 
by heroism, wealth, or literature, and will 
even,'in the absence of personal merit, as- 
sume @ proud and supercilious air, because 
their ancestors have imparted such factitious 
lustre to their patronymic. This may satisfy 
their contracted views; but if we should 
attempt to look backward, it would be to 
boast in alineage of piety, and to find our 
name enrolled among the select corps which 
had served under the great Captain of Sal- 
vation, and who, after having fought the 
good fight, had received their honourable 


. diseharge. It is an empty pride which can 
‘ be gratified in having a name connected 


with a title of nobility, or even royalty, or 
to have it engraved on an imposing mauso- 
leum, with some deed of worldly fame; not 
so, however, the gratification from knowing 
that our name is a familiar one on the pages 
of «the Lamb’s book of life.’ Such names 
may, in the world’s estimate, bear the brand 
of vulgarity; they may indicate humble 
birth and poverty of condition; they may 

best known in. the annals of persecution, 
while in truth surrounded by a celestial 
halo,.and enrolled.among the nobility of 
heaven... If this be true,.each one should 
be. stimulated to build up for his name this 
enduring fame: Would he haveit to outlast 
the crambling monuments of this world, let 
him see to it, that it be lawfully associated 
with that‘of Christian, that it have its record 
on high, and that while borne in this world, 
it receive no taint from contact with any 
selfish scheme, any intemperate conduct, 
any pitiful meanness, any contemptible nig- 
gardliness, any ambitious projects, or any 
pretence in religion. Let it be carried to 
the grave unsullied, and hence upward te 
becrecorded among the. true nubility of | 


| convincing. 


wi 


ed anbeliever. It has tested in 
ay. Every species of learn- 
d 


the epartments of knowledge, 
‘been bropght to bear upon it, from 


to that. 
of the and ,dewonstrative .kind, and. 
that; “tov, ive age of 

of all. 


couptries, 9nd diversified habits of mind, 
and still,.no, breach. has been, .made ‘in its 
‘bulwarka, and mo. fatal defeet. discovered in 
its foundations. At different periods it has, 
with an air of triumph, been assailed by 
‘the antiqudtidn; ‘the’ the geo- 
grapher, the moralist, the linguist, the 
logician, the historian, the naturalist, the 


it | jurist; and when the smoke of the assault 
{ has blown away, it has been seen rising in 
| its majesty, unmutilated and unmoved from 


its everlasting foundations. Composed as 
it is of materials collected; from various 
ages of the world, and by men of various 
stations in life, habits of thought, and di- 
versity of character, no discrepancies, no 
contradictions between its parts have been 
detected, no false statement has been proved 
against it, no moral defect has been fairly 
sustained against its perfect symmetry. The 
malignant scrutiny of its enemies, and the 
learned inquisition of its friends, have 
tended only to render it more luminous and 
The discoveries of science 
have corroborated its statements, and added 
to its evidence. | 

The world’s furnishes no parallel 
to the fierceness df the war which has been 
waged againstit\and yet. we have heard 
the shouts of triumph which have rung out 
at the supposed victories achieved by its 
assailants, successively dying away inglori- 
ously, while it stands impregnable. Had 
it been an imposture, however cunningly 
devised, it could not, in the nature of things, 
have withstood all these attacks. That it 
has been armed at all points to meet and 
repel these assaults, can be accounted for 
only on the principle of its divine origin. 
The contest has been between God and 
man, and hence has been an unequal one. 
As the word of God, it has triumphed. 

The remarkable fact, however, that mil- 
lions fondly cling to the Bible, is not to be 
explained on the ground that its external 
evidences have been strengthened, rather 
than weakened, by the assaults of the learn- 
ed. The tenacity with which human belief 
grasps it arises from other considerations. 
The Bible speaks to man’s heart and con- 
science; it has respect to his felt wants, and 
affords aliment to his inwrought desires and 
hopes; and when, according to its own 
method of administration, it is brought 
home to the heart by the Spirit of God 
himself, it is accompanied by an internal 
testimony which is utterly unimpeachable 
and overwhelming. The belief in it, then, 
is not doubtful and hesitating, but strong 
and unshaken. It isinwrought—it becomes 
a part of the man himself. He may not be 
able to define it, or logically explain it; he 
may not have the skiil to defend the out- 
works against all the insidious and ingeni- 
ous attacks of infidelity, but he has the 
testimony within himself, that God has 
spoken to him in his word, and this is too 
mighty and heart-felt to be impugned by 
outward assaults. As a conscious sinner, he 
has found here a relief from his burden 
and a hope for his otherwise despairing 
soul. He has found in its promises an ex- 
haustless source of comfort, and in its pre- 
cepts a sure rule of life. He has found in 
it support more than human in every afflic- 
tion, and a counteractive to the natural 


————_———-dread of death. Through it he has not 


only a deep knowlodge uf 
| but a. 


divine character. The closer his acquaint- 
ance with its revelations, the purer and 
more elevated his character becomes, and 
he has the evidence of experience that it is 
the great power of God to his salvation. 
He may be too illiterate to comprehend the 
defences of religion written by the learned, 
but he distinctly understands the work of 
God on his own heart, by which faith has 
been formed within him. “I know in whom 
I have believed,” is his language, and he 
knows, too, that this faith is not of himself 
but of God. This is the glory of the Bible, 
that by the energy of the Spirit, it com- 
mends itself alike to all classes and all 
grades of mind. Its best and most con- 
vincing evidence is found in its fruits. 


THE IRRELIGIOUS INVALID. 
NE of the saddest of spectacles is that of 
an invalid who has none of the conso- 
lations of religion to sustain him. His heart 
all his life long has been fixed on this pre- 
sent world. He has gratified his lusts with 
its pleasures, he has grasped its fading hon- 
ours, and has worn out his strength in 
gathering its sordid gains. So long as the 
ability remained for following these cher- 
ished objects, and for enjoying them, he could 
be comparatively well satisfied. His soul 
might, indeed, sometimes cry out for a better 
portion than these poor husks, and his con- 
science may remind him with a pang, that 
there is a higher interest, whose claims are 
paramount to all others, which he is wholly 
neglecting; but these unpleasant considera- 
tions he can manage to dispose of, so that 
they shall not produce too much disquiet. 
But when health fails, then how quickly 
and effectually his joys depart! What are 
sensual pleasure, elevated station and power, 
or accumulated tens of thousands to him 
whose appetite will not allow him to eat 
more than will barely sustain life; whose 
strength has so wasted away that he can no 
longer use his limbs to walk; whom nausea 
and pains, wearisome days and sleepless 
nights, follow as demons to torment him be- 
fore the time! The fragile reeds of this 
world which he leaned upon have not only 
snapped, but their jagged ends have pierced 
him to the quick. His gods are all taken 
from him, and he has no deity before whose 
shrine he can bow, and find even a partial 
satisfaction for his aching heart. The fact 
that he possesses what in health and strength 
would afford him the means of gratification, 
is only an aggravation now. They remind 
him of what he has lost; they mock him by 
presenting temptations which cannot be re- 
sponded to; they are to him like the fabled 
fruit to Tantalus, apparently just ready to 
appease his raging hunger with the richest 
fruits, but which yet for ever aggravate his 
sufferings by flying from his grasp. 

To the pious invalid, the time of his 
confinement and affliction is often the season 
of his sweetest enjoyment and his greatest 
profit. It affords him what, in the midst of 
life’s bustle, had been somewhat difficult to 
command, ample opportunity for reflection, 
for self-examination, for readjusting his 
spiritual interests, and setting his house in 
order with God; it separates him from the 
world, and shows him its emptiness and 
vanity, by teaching him from experience 
how a little sickness can demolish the most 
imposing -stractures of aggrandizement the 
human heart can rear for itself; it brings 
him to feel his dependence on God, to prize 
more than ever his exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises, and to cherish far more than 


> | in the heavens. ge 
“with the condition, |- 


| how sad and sorrowful, how pitiable, is that | 


ever the good hope, that let what will come, 
he need not ferr, since he has made sure 
for his immortal residence, @ building of 
God, a house not made with by 


Compared 


of the irreligious invalid! He is sustained 
by no Christian consolations for the pre- 
sent, he has no glorious hope to brighten 
his future, and to asssure him amidst every 
contingency, that at last all will be well 
with him. His condition preys upon his 

its. He is anxious and dejected. De- 
prived-of what has hitherto filled the whole 
circle of his thoughts and desires, there is 
within a most painful vacuum, a desolation, 
an emptiness, a craving for something, he 
knows: not what. Unwilling to go into 
eternity, he cannot bear to think of even 
the possibility that he may not recover. 
If his disease assumes a chronic. type, and 
he must pass weary months in the sick 
chamber, or be borne about as an almost 
helpless child, his pains and his frustrated 
hopes and plans wear upon his patience, 
sour his temper, and render him a burden 
to others as well as to himself. Life having 
lost all its joys, his spirit becomes a prey to 
itself. Restless and dissatisfied, helpless 
and peevish, with no hope for either world, 
he lingers out the remaining period of his 
miserable existence. 

Such is the irreligious invalid. To him- 
self, perhaps nothing that we could here 
say would be of much avail. But to those 
whose relations to him give them the op- 
portunity to minister to his physical and 
his spiritual wants, we may suggest that 
there are duties to the irreligious invalid 
which should not be forgotten. As regards 
his restlessness and peevishness, much pa- 
tience will be requisite to bear what is in 
its nature trying to our own equanimity. 
We should as far as possible remove all 
causes of irritation, and endeavour by kind 
and gentle treatment to soften down the 
asperities of a morbid temper. Especially 
should every judicious and available means 
be improved to lead the poor, unhappy suf- 
ferer to Him who has invited the weary and 
heavy laden to come unto him and find rest 
for their souls. While there is life there is 
hope, and this very disquietness of spirit 
may be the instrument of bringing the 
afflicted soul to flee for refuge to that Rock 
which alone can be a safe retreat in every 
time of trouble. Above all, let the uncon- 
verted, who are yet in health, at once choose 
that good part which shall never be taken 
from them, so that no matter whether God 
may appoint for them a continuance of their 
present blessings, or wearisome months of 
pain and languishing, they may be happy 
in the reflection, that they may always be 
able to say, «‘ My times are in thy hand.” 


— 


ORDINATION OF A MISSIONARY. 


| R. RoBpert McMULLIN, JR., a mem- 
i¥i ber of the Sixth Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia, and a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, was on Sabbath 
evening last, 27th ult., ordained to the work 
of the gospel ministry as an Evangelist, by 
the Presbytery. Mr. McMaullin has offered 
himself to the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, and has been accepted. The 
field assigned him is Northern India; and 
he was ordained with a view to this field, 
and expects to leave this country for his 
destined ficld of labour ina few weeks. He 
is a young man of much promise. The or- 
dination took place in the Sixth Church. 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, pastor of 
the church, preached the sermon from 
1 John iii. 16; the Rev. Dr. John McDowell 
presided, and proposed the constitutional 
questions; the Rev. Dr. William Neill led 
in the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Mr. Shinn 
also led in prayer, and Dr. McDowell then 


The audience was large, and though the 


exercises were necessarily somewhat pro- 
longed, yet all seemed to listen, without 
diminished numbers or interest, till the 
close. The instructions given to the young 
missionary were affectionate, judicious, and 
parental. It was an interesting incident, 
that two of the officiating clergymen were 
the first and last and only surviving pastors 
of the Sixth Presbyterian church, of which 
Mr. McMullin wasa member. His decision 
of this great question of duty is the result 
of long meditation and much prayer. The 
whole service was impressive, and adapted 
to give a new and healthful impulse to the 
cause of foreign missions among us. 

The Presbytery, after the ordination ex- 
ercises were closed, dismissed Mr. McMul- 
lin to connect himself with the Presbytery 
of Furrukhabad, in Northern India. 


Rerord. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Fayetteville, held at Laurel Hill Church, 
North Carolina, on the 18th of July, Mr. James 
McQueen, a graduate of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia, South Carolina, was licensed 
to preach the gospel. He went immediately 
to visit the vacant churches in the Presbytery 
who are anxious to secure his services. At the 
same meeting, two young men were received 
under the care of Presbytery as candidates for 
the ministry, both of whom are ready to enter 
the Seminary. 

The West Arch street Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, have given a call to the Rev. N. 
L. Rice, D.D., of St. Louis, Missouri, to become 
their pastor. 

The Presbytery of Newton has dissolved the 
pastoral relation between the Rev. G. Goble 
and the church of Upper Mount Bethel. 


On the 23d of July, Mr. William C. Cattell, 
Professor of Languages in Lafayette College, 
Easton, was received as a licentiate from the 
Presbytery of West Jersey, and was ordained 
to the work of the ministry by the Presbytery 
of Newton. The Rev. R. B. Feresman preached 
the sermon, the Rev. A. H. Hand presided and 
offered the ordaining prayer, and the Rev. H. 
Reeves delivered the charge to the newly 
ordained minister. 

The Rev. James Paine has accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian church at Somerville, West 
Tennessee, where correspondents and others 
will please address him. | 

The Presbytery of Huntingdon, at their late 
meeting, installed the Rev. D. D. Ciarke as pas- 
tor of the churches of McVeytown and Newton 
Hamilton. In the former place, the Rev. Mr. 
McDonald preached the sermon; the Rev. 
George Elliott presided, proposed the questions, 
and gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. M. Allison the charge to the people. In 
the latter, the Rev. Dr. Woods presided and 
proposed the questions, the Rev. Dr. Junkin 
gave the charge to the people, and the Rev. 
Mr. McLean gave the charge to the pastor. 

The Rev. John A. McClung, having removed 
from Indianapolis to St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
quests correspondents to address him at that 
place. He is still unable to preach, but en- 
tertains hopes of the final recovery of his 
health. 

The Rev. David T. Stuart has resumed the 
Principalship of the Shelbyville Female Col- 
lege, and requests correspondents to address 
him at Shelbyville instead of Covington, 
Kentucky. 

The Rev. Lewis W. Green, D. D., President 
of Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, has re- 
ceived and accepted an appointment to the 
Presidency of the Transylvania University and 
State Normal School at Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Rev. John Hancock, of Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, has removed to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
with a view of building up a church in that 
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kind of third estate in modern journalism— | 
are wont to indulge in certain liberties, 
‘when speaking of persons and private af- 
fairs, which would not be tolerated in an 
editor, or a less responsible contributor 
to the columns of a newspaper. It: is 
privilege very easily and very frequently 
abused. I -trust, however, that I shall 
transcend the limits of propriety in the view 
of no one whois not unreasonably fastidious, 
in what I shall say respecting the churches 
(especially those of our communion) and 
the religious aspects of this city. My gos- 
sip shall at least be harmless. | 

The oldest and largest of the churches in 
connection with the Charleston Presbytery, 
is that bearing the title of «‘the Second 
Presbyterian Church,” the Rev. Dr. Smyth 
pastor. Few churches in our country have 
been so distinguished for efficiency. Its 
vigour is unimpaired, as all its operations 
indicate. At no period in its past career 
of prosperity and usefulness has its eondi- | 
tion been more healthful, and its prospects 
more pleasing, than at the present. The 
congregation is large, and, if not increasing, 
it is because it has swelled to the capacity 
of the house of worship. For a year or 
longer, the propriety of. sending out a colo- 
ny has been under consideration among the 
leading members, and the probability is 
that some decisive step toward this ob- 
ject will be taken at an early day. The 
measure is loudly called for by a large and 
growing section of the city, lying beyond 
the sphere of any of the Presbyterian church- 
es now established; and this church pos- 
sesses the means, in men and money, for 
moving, under very favourable prospects, 
in the enterprise which is proposed. Pres- 
byterians everywhere are noted ror their 
conservatism—an excellent virtue, when it 
does not degenerate intostagnancy. I have 
often thought that we lose more by our 
tardiness in entering into new fields that 
Providence throws open to us, than from 
any other;-delinquency on our part. We 
lose ground we might have occupied, mem- 
bers we might have retained, families we 
might have gained, and working capabili- 
ties that, if employed in making conquests 
instead of being permitted to lie idle be- 
cause the labour and responsibility of the 
little that is to be done in sustaining a large 
and well-ordered church are shared by so 
many, might produce ten active, self-deny- 
ing, efficient Christians, where we now have 
five. 

The pastor of the church of which I am 
speaking, has been, as your readers are 
aware, in ill health for some years past. 
Still he performs an amount of pastoval 
labour that would astonish a stranger, who, 
knowing nothing of his energy of will, ac- 
tivity of mind, and matchless facilities for 
accomplishing much in a little time, should 
look only at his feeble frame and halting 
gait. He preaches regularly once on the 
Sabbath (the other service being performed 
by an assistant), attends one or two meetings 
in the week, and accomplishes as much 
visiting among the sick and other persons 
in the congregation as most pastors, even 
those in robust health, manage to overtake. 
Those who see the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, and observe the issues of the press 
in other forms, do not need to be told that 
the Doctor’s pen is not idle, notwithstanding 
his ill health, and the burden of his pastoral 
labours rendered thereby increasingly op- 
pressive. There is something truly sublime 
in the spectacle of the will—God’s Spirit 
moving and sustainiag it—triumphing over 
the infirmities of the body. , 

You are aware that some months_sgi 
removed to the Seminary at Columbia; and 
the question is often asked, «« What will he 
do without his books?”’ In the first place, 
as I am told by one who lately visited him 
in his study, he has already—some of them 
retained when the great bulk passed from 
his possession, and others since procured— 
more books than are usually found in clergy- 
men’s libraries of even the better class; and, 
secondly, as it is reported, he is ordering 
new supplies from the North and from Eu- 
rope almost every week; so that, if his life 
should be spared for ten years or longer— 
and God grant it may on many accounts— 
the shelves that were left so distressingly 
bare, will be, in a good degree, re-furnished. 
Dr. Smyth without his books! It requires 
no ordinary powers of abstraction to con- 
ceive such a thing. But I am about to 
forget that you editors, and your readers 
too, like short letters, as well as short arti- 
cles of every kind. 

The Third, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Central Church, is under the care of the 
Rey. Mr. Dana, who has been its pastor 
since a very early date in his ministry. 
Some few years since, he was obliged, by 
an affection of his throat, to intermit his 
labours for twelve months or more. Of late 
his health has greatly improved, and he 
now discharges without aid the full duties 
of his office. This church and its pastor, 
in the convulsions of 1837-38, became 
dissevered from the General Assembly 
though never in connection with the other 
body claiming to be the Assembly), but 
under the operation of measures initiated 
by the Assembly while sitting in this city, 
they have become re-incorporated with our 
communion, with every prospect of a plea- 
sant and harmonious fellowship. Having 
erected a few years since a new and beauti- 
ful (a truly beautiful) house of worship, in 
a more eligible locality than that occupied 
by the old edifice, the congregation were 
left with a considerable debt to be provided 
for. After paying the interest for a while, 
they instituted a sinking fund for the gra- 
dual extinction of the debt. But growing 
dissatisfied with this, after a very short trial 
of it, a few weeks ago, by one vigorous 
effort, the whole debt was wiped out—not 
by repudiation—not by begging help from 
others, but in an honest, manly way—by 
putting their hands in their own pockets, 
and paying it off. The success of this 
movement, which, perhaps, would have 
been pronounced six months before an 
utterly visionary one, is ascribed mainly to 
the determination and liberality of one man, 
and he not wealthy, nor so much as a mem- 
ber of the church. I cannot but feel that 
when a church that has lain under the 
burden of a debt is relieved, it enters upon 
a new era in its history, with brightening 
prospects and greatly augmented capacity 
for usefulness. So may it be with this 
church, which, although not very large, em- 
braces many members of extensive influ- 
ence in the city, and of great efficiency in 
all matters of a religious and secular nature. 

The Glebe Street church is the third 
in point of age and size of those in full 
connection with us. The Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick has been its pastor for about three 
years. When he commenced his labours 
the congregation, never large, had been 
much reduced, as usually in a city always 
happens to a church that has been vacant 
or only provisionally supplied for any con- 
siderable period. The church proper has 
grown a good deal by the addition of mem- 
bers, as th2 annual reports show, and the 
regular congregation in a still greater ratio, 


understood that-the people ‘Degin to feel 


themselves straitened for want of more room 
ig their house, atid: that they are now agi- 
tating the question of erecting thew build- 
ag in some more prominent position. This 
is quite a formidable undertaking for a body 
that includes but a small number of wealthy | 
persons. The history of the Church shows, 
however, that there is moving in it a spirit 
of self-sacrificing zeal and unfaltering en- 
ergy, respecting which it would be difficult 


‘to say what it could not accomplish. A 
‘large proportion of the male members are 


‘men below middle life; who are just estab- 
lishing themselves in business, to whom 
every hundred dollars withdrawn from use 
is.a thousand in prospect. Still, it is be- 
lieved, they will not shrink from the loss, 
when it is made clear to their view that the 
interests of the Church, to whose fortunes 
they have clung through many reverses, 
invite the sacrifice. After all, money is not 
a match for energy. 

The fourth of our churches is the Anson. 
Street, composed entirely of coloured per- 
sons. Until recently it was a branch or de- 
pendency of the Second church; but twelve 
or eighteen months ago it was erected into 
a separate, independent body, and placed 
on a missionary basis: that is to say, their 
minister receives an appointment from the 
Presbytery, clothing him with the full 
powers of an evangelist, so far as receiving 
members and administering discipline are 
concerned. The church has no officers of 
its own. A Committee, consisting of a 
ruling elder from each of the other churches 
in our connection, has been appointed by 
the Presbytery to superintend its affairs, in 
connection with the minister. Under the 
new constitution, the church, as I am told, 
has made very encouraging progress. Its 
members evince a warm interest in its be- 
half. The congregation is regularly in- 
creasing, and its influence upon the mass 
of coloured people in this city is extend- 
ing. Its pastor is the Rev. Mr. Girardeau, 
who, some three years since, resigned a 
pleasant charge in the country, to devote 
himself to the noble work of preaching to 
the blacks, and who has continued in that 
work, despite of very tempting offers from 
several of the most eligible churches in our 
country. He has recently received a unani- 
mous call from the Independent church, 
Savannah, left vacant by the death of Dr. 
Preston. I am not informed, however, of 
his decision, if he has made one, in relation 
to the matter. I mention the fact of these 
applications to Mr. Girardeau, to show the 
estimation in which the talents of the min- 
ister of our coloured church are held by 
those who attach the most importance to 
talents, and the interest which some at the 
South feel in the spiritual welfare of the 
slave. Many would say—I regret that some 
here are disposed to say—that such a man 
is burying his talents; but it would be diffi- 
cult, however, to point to the minister who 
occupies a more important post, or who, if 
God shall continue to bless the labours of 
this self-denying servant of the gospel, will 
be found in the end to have accomplished 
a work of more extensive and lasting influ- 
ence. 

There are several other churches in our 
city sufficiently affiliated with us to claim a 
place in this sketch, and several other mat- 
ters of which I had intended to say some- 
thing; but I fear the foregoing will occupy 
more space in your columns than it is worth. 
If you should think otherwise, I may, at 
some early day, complete my original pur- 
pose. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Lonpvown, July 12th, 1856. 


NO WAR WITH AMERICA. 


ease regarding the threatened war with 
America. Reviewing the whole causes of 
quarrel, the various parties in the commu- 
nity represented by the newspaper press 
have given a free expression to their opin- 
ions of its merits, and in many quarters the 
conduct of our Government meets with as 
much disapproval as it does on your side of 
the Atlantic. Let us hope that the two 
nations, under the influence of their com- 
mon origin and their common Christianity, 
will henceforth cherish no sentiments but 
those of mutual respect and esteem, and 
that any temporary misunderstanding will 
be gladly explained, and all bad feeling that 
may arise, quickly dissipated under the pre- 
vailing desire to cultivate relations of kind- 
ness and cordial good will! 


RESIGNATION OF TWO ENGLISH BISHOPS. 


The resignation of the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Durham, whose age seems to afford 
a sufficient reason for so unusual a step, has 
taken the country nevertheless by surprise. 
So good a precedent, it is hoped, will not be 
without happy results, and we may expect 
ere long some measure whereby the Church 
shall be saved the scandal of incompetent or 
doting prelates exercising, perhaps through 
wives or children, the functions of their office, 
or mingling with the administration of their 
sees the puerilities of a second childhood. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT. 


It is supposed that the present crisis will 
be employed to inaugurate some extensive 
reforms for which the Established Church 
seems nearly ripe. Never, since the age of 
the Commonwealth, has Dissent in all its 
forms seemed more likely to gain the influ- 
ence to which the number and importance 
of its adherents seems to entitle it, and no 
small share of hope is derived by noncon- 
forming parties from the acknowledgment 
of weakness implied in the desire for change, 
and the dissatisfaction with things as they 
are manifested in the present state of the 
English mind. It is very true, that in cer- 
tain conditions of public opinion, every re- 
form in such an institution may be calcu- 
lated on as giving an extension to its lease 
of existence; and doubtless it is not impos- 
sible that this may prove to be the case with 
the Church of England. With all her faults, 
she is inwrought with the other character- 
istics of the English Constitution, and pub- 
lic men seem to think that to touch the 
fabric of the Church would endanger that 
of the State. The great body of the high- 
est class sympathize with this sentiment, 
while the lowest part of the community, 
though their attachment may be neither 
very strong nor very intelligent, yet have 
no fellow-feeling for any other church or- 
ganization, and look to the Establishment 
as the link that binds them to the great 
community of Englishmen. Thus, strong 
in the opinion and affections of the extreme 
portions of the public, the Church may 
stand firm amid more convulsive throes 
than she has immediately to encounter, and 
may even gain power from the agitation. 
But it is not impossible that the result may 
be quite different. The middle order of so- 
ciety, from whom dissent generally springs, 
have, of late, assumed an importance politi- 
cally, which makes them no despicable foes, 
and we can hardly doubt that their power 
and influence will, to a great extent, be 
thrown into the scale of opposition to the 
very existence of an endowed and privi- 
leged ecclesiastical Establishment, whenever 
and in whatever form the question comes 
to be agitated. The power of this class has 
just been demonstrated in several important 
matters. For example, a late parliamentary 
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versity of Cambridge, a result of which the 
fondest dreams of Nonconformists never 
formed a coneeption till within a very late 
period, and henceforth Dissenters are eligi- 
ble to take a place among the governing 
body of that University. A like measure 
of liberality impends over Oxford, and 
though it may be a long while ere those 
close and sectarian seats of learning will 
permit this parliamentary provision to take 
effect, the progress of opinion indicated by 
the change is sufficiently suggestive. 
Another enactment which has just passed 
through its last stages in the House of Com- | 
mons, relates to Dissenters’ marriages, and 
gives to them a most desirable relief from 
certain inconveniences and invidious legal 
requirements hitherto connected with the 
registration of parties intending to contract 
marriage. This change has been hailed as 
a triumph, and felt to be a valuable token 
of the advancing power of the voluntary 
party in the State. Meantime the progress 
of affairs in Ireland points still more de- 
cidedly to important ecclesiastical modifica- 
tions. Maynooth seems doomed ere long 
to lose its endowment, and no sooner shall 
the countenance of the State be withdrawn 
from this Popish institution, than we may 
expect the united effort of the Romish 
party to be bent on taking away the endow- 
ments of the Presbyterians, and lastly, the 
vigorous exertion of a vast body, not in 
Ireland only, but in both divisions of Great 
Britain, to uproot the Church in Ireland as 
by law established. This is a point at which 
the Establishment defences are so vulner- 
able, that we can hardly expect a serious 
and well-conducted attack at the propitious 
moment to fail of success, and that success 
once gained, who can predict the issue? 
It is the possibility of impending results of 
the most revolutionary character that makes 
the heart of England beat quicker at each 
new development. And whether he be a 
favourer of the Church, or the reverse, every 
man who has intelligence to observe and a 
heart to feel, must see the changes and un- 
easy movements in the Establishment at 
the present day with anxiety and interest. 
Our British revolutions have been for ages 
bloodless and quiet, and when this one 
comes, whether sooner or later, let us hope 
and pray that it will have the same cha- 
racter. 


THE WEATHER, 


Though we are now in the second week 
of July, the weather is most ungenial. A 
cold and stormy wind has been blowing 
since Sunday night, and a heavy and con- 
tinuous rain has fallen all yesterday after- 
noon and night. The fine warmth of June 
has given place to the coolness of autumn, 
and we begin to fear that we have already 
seen the best of our English summer, which, 
it is said, consists of «three warm days and 
a thunder storm.” Ge 


For the Presbyterian. 


Not with Wisdom of Words. 


Man may teach us to preach God’s truth 
logically—the sympathies of a warm heart 
may lead us to preach it eloquently—the 
Spirit of God alone can enable us to preach 
it, ‘not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ be made of none effect.” 

It is true, and it is felt to be true by 
every intelligent, conscientious minister of 
the word, that God is entitled to our best 
services—that where he has given the cul- 
tivated intellect and the opportunity for 
study, we have no right to throw off the 
rude, undigested thoughts of the moment 
as our preaching of God’s truth. Sucha 
course, although by some regarded as a 
trusting of providence, is, in fact, a tempt- 
ing of providence. Under Moses’ law, 
| 42 vil’* was appointed for the lamps 

which burned in God’s temple. Under 
this our Christian dispensation, no more 
than under the old, may we guiltlessly offer 
‘the halt, the maimed, or the blind’ in 
sacrifice. And yet, how hard a thing it is 
for ‘‘vain man,” in seeking to preach God’s 
truth to the best of his ability, to avoid the 
use of “enticing words of man’s wisdom.” 

Paul, when speaking of his ministry at 
Corinth, says, «I preached not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,’’—‘not with wis- 
dom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect,—for it hath 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preach- 
ing, to save them that believe.” The 
‘“‘ wisdom of words,’’ a very different thing 
from ‘the words of the wise,’ which are as 
‘‘ goads and as nails” tostir up the sluggish 
and fix the wavering ;—the one to be shun- 
ned; the other to be sought. “The fool- 

_tshness of preaching,” a very different thing 
from foolish preaching. Could we have 
more of the former and less of the latter, 
far better would it be for the Church. 

These reflections have been suggested by 
the recollection of an incident in my min- 
istry which occurred several years ago. On 
a certain occasion, I had prepared a dis- 
course somewhat metaphysical, but not 
more so than I thought the discussion of 
the doctrine which was my subject called 
for; and this preparatioa I had made with 
much more than my usual care and atten- 
tion. 

When the Sabbath came, God sent us a 
stormy Sabbath-day, and I felt as, I sup- 
pose, many of my brethren have in similar 
circumstances—that the sermon [ had in- 
tended to preach had cost me too much 
labour to be given to the mere handful 
who would gather in the Lord’s house on a 
stormy day. I therefore laid it aside, and 
preached a plain, practical sermon, pre- 
pared some weeks before, but made up so 
entirely of old, trite truths, that I had 
thrown it by for some rainy day. 

In the course of the next week a mem- 
ber of my congregation in whom I had long 
felt a deep interest, called upon me, and in 
the course of our conversation told me that 
my last Sabbath’s sermon had been blessed, 
as he trusted, in bringing him to an entire. 
submission of himself to God the Sa- 
viour, to be saved by him upon his own 
terms, and this after years of doubt, and 
darkness, and spiritual trouble. Intimate- 
ly acquainted with him, I had long felt that 
this man possessed those elements of cha- 
racter which, sanctified, would fit him for 
great usefulness in the service of Christ; 
and I believe that, had I been permitted to 
choose a disciple for Jesus out of all my 
congregation, he would have been my first 
choice. At our next communion season he 
connected himself with the church, and his 
Christian life has not disappointed my 
hopes. Judging of a sermon by its fruits, 
I must regard that rainy-day sermon as 
one of the best I have ever been permitted 
to preach. 

The following Sabbath was a clear, balmy, 
spring day; the church was crowded; and 
under the influence of the natural stimulus 
of a crowded congregation, I preached the 
great sermon—too good for a rainy day— 
with more than usual interest and anima- 
tion. Returning home, my little daughter 
said to me, ‘Pa, I could not understand 


“much of your sermon to-day, it had so 


many long words in it.” And that was all 
I ever heard of any impression made by 
that sermon. 

O, for grace to preach the gospel, “not 
with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ he made of none effect!” 


A. D. G. 


of this prediction. 
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THE-REFUGE-MAN. 


There is hardly to be found'in the Bible a 
more significant and touching description 
of the Saviour and his- work, than that 
beautiful prophecy of Isaiah, «A man shall 
be as an hiding-place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest, as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” The prophe- 
cy, no doubt, looked first to Hezekiah, who 
was to restore to Judah the true worship of 
God, and-bring once more upon the land 
the blessings of heaven, after long and 
weary years of idolatry and affliction. But 
it looked through Hezekiah, to a greater 
than he. The Messiah alone, standing in 
the latter days on the threshhold of Israel’s 
golden age, could verify the whole import 
He alone could be a 
permanent shelter for all the defenceless, 
and rest and refreshment for all the weary 
and faint. | 

How many winds, with sorrow and death 
in their wings, had swept over the ancient 
heritage of God! The Spirit of the Lord 
had gone forth against it as the simoom of 
the desert, in many a heavy judgment. 
The blasting winds of idolatry and all cor- 
ruption, from “the prince of the power of 
the air,”’ had almost laid waste the garden 
of the Lord. To those true Jews, who 
amidst these storms were singing with 
breaking hearts, «If I forget thee, O Je- 
rusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning’’—how sweet the promise of a “hid- 
ing-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest.”” And especially, while 
they felt the wrath of God, the insufficien- 
ey of sacrifice and offering, the spiritual 
poverty of the dispensation of the law, 
which only showed them how weak and un- 
protected they were, they must have been 
greatly cheered with even the promise of 
one, who should hide them in the safe 
chamber of his love, “until the indignation 
be overpast.” To a people, which had 
‘‘forsaken God, the fountain of living 
waters ;’’ which, under the melting and 
parching sun of victory and prosperity, 
had not bowed, as in humble dependence, 
before “the Rock, that is higher than it ;” 
especially to the pious hearts whose unsa- 
tisfied spiritual wants made their whole dis- 
pensation a ‘dry and thirsty land;” who 
were still, as to their religious progress, 
only on the way through the wilderness 
from the land of bondage to the land of 
freedom and rest, and were “hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness ;” this was 
a joyful prediction of a king, who should 


“reign in righteousness,” and under whose 


rule “the work of righteousness should be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever.”” Such a man 
would be, in the highest sense, ‘rivers of 
water in a dry place, and the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 

This is the prophecy. How completely 
is it verified in the person and kingdom of 
Christ! His birth is “good tidings of great 
joy,” of “peace on earth.” The waiting 
people of God hail him as the whole desire 
of their hearts, and are ready to “depart in 
peace.” He pronounces everlasting blessed- 
ness on those upon whom the storms of per- 
secution rage, and on all the poor and the 
hungry. ‘Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy-laden; and I will give 
you rest.”” “In me ye shall have peace.” 
True to his words, he goes about doing 
good, healing all manner of disease among 
the people, and relieving all sorts of dis- 
tress. Especially does he prove a fountain 
of peace to the heart troubled with sin. 
«To the poor the gospel is preached.” 
Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, and 
Martha, and the “‘ woman, which was a sin- 
ner,” and the apostles; these show how 
satisfying to all the wants of.the soul was 
the presence of Christ, and can say, for the 
whole Jewish nation, ‘We have found 
him, of whom Moses and the prophets did 
write.” He does not, indeed, restore the 
earthly throne of David, nor re-establish 
the old ritual and the anxious righteousness 
of the law. He does not even save the 
holy city from its impending ruin, over 
which he weeps. Many expect only these 
earthly blessings; but these are not now 
enough. The storm has come, which is to 
shake the earth ; he holds not over his peo- 
ple an earthly shield. Men are fainting 
for a righteousness which the law cannot 
give; he does not offer them only the old 
husks of the law, and re-open to them a well 
which had long since gone dry. He him- 
self, as to the flesh, falls a victim to the 
rage of men, and to the wrath of God 
against sin. Yet is he still, to those who 
trust in him, “a hiding-place from the 
wind, a covert from the tempest; rivers of 
water in a dry place, the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

To say nothing further of his earthly 
ministry, bebold him in his last interview 
with the twelve. While he charges these 
few weak, inexperienced men, with carry- 
ing forward the great work which he had 
begun, and leaves them to endure the “con- 
tradiction of sinners,’”’ which had been so 
thoroughly roused against himself, hear 
him say, ‘“ Peace I leave with you.” From 
any other lips these words must sound like 
bitterest irony. But what do we see in the 
sequel? He takes them to be the compan- 
ions of his agony in the garden, that they 
may learn to see him as their companion in 
all their future sufferings. When they 
there sink under their sorrows into a weary 
slumber, he gently encourages them—“ Can 
ye not watch with me one hour?” How 
full of peace and joy this word is for the 
people of Christ, we soon perceive. It is 
said of Washington, that during that win- 
ter of suffering in the camp at Valley Forge 
he went in person from tent to tent among 
his thinly-clad, half-fed soldiers, making 
himself a companion of their hardships, to 
cheer them with his sympathy; and as he 
looked in upon them, and asked with full 
heart and kind voice, “ Men, can you stand 
it?” that tender word was like bread and 
clothing to the sufferers, and kept them 
ready to follow their beloved commander 
to the death. So the Captain of Salva- 
tion enters into all the sufferings of his 
people. Are they persecuted, tempted, 
bereaved, sick, dying? He shares with 
them their sorrows, their weaknesses, their 
fears. “Can ye drink of my cup? Can 
ye endure tothe end? Can ye watch with 
me one hour? Soon our trials will be over; 
our warfare will be accomplished; and we 
shall enter together into that rest which I 
have prepared for us all. Can ye stand it?” 
Such words are “‘a covert from the tempest, 
and rivers of water in a dry place.” With 

the precious promise, ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway,” the disciples can return even from 
the scene of their Lord’s bodily departure 
with great joy. Dying Stephen can see 
one standing at the right hand of God, «as 
an hiding-place fromthe wind,” and amidst 
the fury of the storm can «fall asleep.” 


Paul, seeking restlessly and vainly to draw 


the water of life from the law, no sooner 
turns to Jesus than he finds him “as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Under that 
invisible covert a host of holy martyrs goes 
cheerfully to prison, to torture, and to death. 
By the water and the shadow of ‘that spi- 
ritual Rock, which follows them,” a cease- 
less train of pilgrims traverse this desert 


world with unfaltering step; they “run and 


likeness of man. 
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are not weary, they walk and do not faint.”’ 
All testify, from experience, that that man 
did lea¥e,with them an everlasting peace. 

We mast emphasise the word “man” in 
this prophecy. This precious promise could 
be filled only by one, who with all the needful 


_higher power, should yet be true and proper 


man. The soul instinctively betrays its own 
need by always thinking of God under the 
The world were indeed a 
desert, if these thoughts were false. The 
waiting Jew could not have been satisfied with 
some new appearance of a cloud or an angel ; 
but only with the babe of Bethlehem. The 
Greek must have some man,.like those! 
heroes whom his religious want had deified, 
yet greater than theyall. The great atone- 
ment between God and man could be made 
unite God 
and man in his one person. eaven could 
be brought down to earth, and earth filled with 
the life, the peace, and the joy of heaven, 
only by a God who should be at the same 
time truly man, holding a living connection 
with this world, and thus bringing into the 
very bosom of nature the powers of the 
world to come. The heart could know the 
love of God, apprehend and enjoy his per- 
petual presence, and ‘feel the quickening 


them in human form. | 

The Saviour’s vital connection with the 
world through his humanity, makes this 
wilderness of our pilgrimage itself furnish 
us protection and comfort. We have not 
to say, Who shal] ascend into heaven, or 
descend into the deep, to bring Ohbrist to us. 
The blessings of his salvation rise to us as 
if out of the desert itself, and the living 
water springs in our own fainting souls. 
The very storms, from which we would seek 
refuge, are, in a spiritual sense, a shelter 
from the tempest; as the father’s rod is the 
son’s defence against bad habits and future 
ruin. The Christian’s trials are for the 
perfecting of his faith. He is chastened 
now, that he may not be condemned at last. 
Amid the storm he hears that voice of love,’ 
“Itis I; be not afraid.” In the perish- 
ing of the outward man, the inward man is’ 
renewed day by day, and as the cold snows 
of winter are yet a hiding place of genial 
warmth for the tender grain; so the grave 
itself, before which nature shudders, is yet 
for the Christian a hiding-place from the 
wind, where the precious seed of immor- 
tality lies safely through the winter of death, 
till the spring-time of the resurrection. 

‘Our labour’s done, securely laid 
In this our last retreat, 
Unheeded, o’er our silent dust 
The storms of life shall beat. 


Then love’s soft light o’er every eye 
Shall shed its mildest rays, 

And the long silent dust shall burst, 
With shouts of endless praise.” 


SYMAEON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dissolution of a Pastoral Relation. 


Ata meeting of the united congregations 
of. Fairfield and Mount Carmel, regularly 
convened, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, The Rev. James Paine has resigned 
the charge of our congregations, very much to 
our regret; and whereas, in view of thesevering 
of those bonds which have bound us so long 
together as pastor and people, we take pleasure 
in giving expression to our feelings by adopt- 
ing the following resolutions. 

Resolved, 1. 
appreciation of the ability, fidelity, and zeal 
with which he has discharged his duties as a 

astor. 

Resolved, 2. That we do cheerfully unite in 
an expression of opinion, that in all the varied 
relations of a pastor and people, he has per- 
formed all the duties incumbent on that re- 
sponsible station. 

Resolved, 3. That we do in this public man- 
ner confess that we have not asa people dis- 
charged our obligations to our pastor, with the 
same single heartedness and devotion that he 
has to us. 

_ Resolved, 4. That our best wishes will attend 
him in his new field of labour; and it is our 
earnest prayer that he may continue to serve 
his Master with the same devotion that he bas 
hitherto done, and that he may have the un- 
speakable satisfaction of believing that he has 
been instrumental in turning many sinners 
unto God, and by faithfully preaching the 
word of God, he may save himself and those 
that hear him. 

ARCHIBALD McCuiune, Chairman. 

Joun A. McCuuna, Secretary. 


Peace Address to the En 
People. 


glish 


The following is a copy of the Address 
lately sent by the Committee appointed at 
a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
in reply to the addresses of the citizens of 
Manchester and Liverpool to the people of 
the United States. 


Address from the Citizens of Philadelphia to 
the Citizens y ‘Manchester and Liverpool, and 
to the other Inhabitants of Great Britain, 


FRIENDS AND BRETHREN—We have re- 
ceived, with profound satisfaction, the letter 
addressed by you to the people of the United 
States, in relation to the difficulties existing 
between the two countries. There is not a 
sentiment, not a word, in that truly frater- 
nal address, which we do not make our 
own. We feel, as you do, that Englishmen 
aud Americans are substantially oné. No 
two nations, of equal extent are now, or 
ever have been, so closely bound together. 
No two nations, really independent of each 
other, ever bad so many causes for being at 
amity; so few causes for alienation even, 
much less for war. We speak the same 
tongue, we ure of oue faith, we are of one 
blood. For every feeling. interest, custom, 
habit, mode of thinking or acting, in which 
we are at variance, there are a hundred, and 
those of a hundred-fold weight and import- 
ance, in which we are as one. ; 

War between two such nations cannot 
possibly seem more horrible and unnataral 
in your eyes, than it does in ours. We de- 
sire, therefore, to assure you, with all the 
emphasis and solemnity which it is possible 
for words to give, that the government and 
people of the Unitcd States have no desire 
to be at war, or even at feud with Great 
Britain. 

It is for this reason that we have received 
with such special satisfaction the demonstra- 
tions of friendsbip and brotherhood eon- 
tained in your address, and we desire to 
respond in the same spirit, without reserve, 
and witb our whole hearts. 

Our aims, our interests, our sentiments of 
humanity, the principles of our religion, all 
look to peace. War with any nation, and 
most of all with the people of Great Britain, 
which would be war with our own flesh and 
blood, is abhorrent to every cherished senti- 
ment of the American heart. Friends and 
brethren, we go further. It is our desire 
nut only to avoid the dreadful extremity of 
war, but to live on terms of the most cordial 
friendship with you. If there is any one 
sentiment on which Americans are all of one 
mind, it is the wish expressed by our min- 
ister, Mr. Dallas, that between the 
ment and people of Great Britain, and those 
of the United States, every cause of misun- 
derstanding, and with it eve 
alienation and distrust, should be at once 
and for ever banished. : 
Signed in behalf of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, convened in public meeting, at the 
Merchant’s Exchange, July 8d, 1856. 

Ricaarp Vaux, Mayor of Philadelphia, 

A. J. Lewis, 

Epauunp A. Soupgr, 

Wu. C. Patrerson, 

Joan 8. Hary, 
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WASHINGTON.” | 


operations from of. which some 
membérd N¥publican ‘party show a dis: 
position That party is stronger than 


engr inthe Howse of Representatives, 


elroumstances, may come near 
we Majority thers.” In the Senate and in the 
Executive mansion the Democratic party bas 
power. It seems designed by the Republicans 
to insist on @ certain settlement of affairs in 
Kansas before or simultaneously with the pase- 


continued operations of government. 
°F or example, the epptoprintion bill for the 
army. was reported to the Honse in Committee 
of the Whole. .:Amendments -were proposed, 
prohibiting ‘any part of the army of the United 
States from interfering with. affaires in Kansas, 
aud declaring the acts of ite territorial legisla- 
ture null and void.' “This amendment was' 
adopted by a vote of seventy-two to fifty-seven. 
If the House ; to. this, either the army 


? must be disbanded for want of means to pay 
it} Or Seriate atid President must adopt the. 
of majority to,the House. It is 


tempted in reference to all other branches of 
(“x 
Lhe, second: trial. of Mr. Herbert for killing 
Thomas Keating, the waiter at Willard’s Ho- 
tel, resulted ‘in his acquittal by the jury. 
Twelve men, after hearing the case, have de- 
clared uader oath that they regard the act as 
having been in substance justifiable. On that 
verdict two jadgments have yet to be passed,— 
one by the‘commanity both in and out of Cali- 
‘fornia; ‘the other by Him before whom we. 
are all to‘stand, and who will speak the final. 
decision in that and in every case. 
Barlingame and Brooks have laid 
their.correspondence before the public, with 
the addition of various annotations and explan- 
atory remarks, all‘ of which it is best to pass 
in the peaceful columns of the 
But there are certain general 
¢ratks deducible from these publications which 
may Bt be out of place even in a religious 


‘ 'We''imay notice with pleasure the extent to 
which the impropriety of duelling is recognized. 
In connection with all these transactions, there 
has been an attempt to pacify the public 
mind in regard to the wrong of duelling. Ar- 
gaments have been sought to show that the 
admitted wrong of a duel does not attach to a 
case in which great national interests are in- 
volved.. The essential defect in such argu- 
ments has consisted in the assumption, that 
individuals have a right to make themselves 
vindicators of public interests with no autho- 
rity from law, and even against law. When 
David fought Goliath, he had regular and full 
authority from his lawful sovereign. The 
Horatii and Cuwuriatii each took the field, not of 
honour, but of legal and legally authenticated 
warfare.- But Mesers. Burlingame and Brooks 
confessedly could not find in all the country a 
square inch of land where their hostile meeting 
was not forbidden by law as a crime. There is 
something eminently incongruous in a man 
vindicating the honour of a State by an act for 
which the:laws of that State doom him to the 
gallows if it takes place within its jurisdiction. 

In all the remarks I have heard here, even 
from those who believe in the “code of hon- 
our,” it has been conceded that any gentle- 
man has a right to decline a challenge on the 
ground of conscientious scruples. Formerly 
this scarcely was conceded by the fighting 
world even to professors of religion. Now, the 
fighters themselves, or many of them, seem to 
admit the right of any one to regard a duel as 
unlawful and wicked, and to act accordingly. 

I will only add, that it is cause for congratu- 
lation that Messrs. Burlingame and Brooks 
have so well demonstrated that no place can 
be found in all the world in which Southern 
and Northern antagonists can fight. Neither 
in-nor out of the United States cau a fair field 
of conflict be selected. So let it be for ever be- 
tween the North and South. E. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tur EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN Prus- 


stA.—In the course of next year there wil!” 


be a reunion of delegates from all bodies 
of Evangelical Christians throughout the 
world assembled in Berlin, at the call of the 
Evangelical Alliance, which has been em- 
powered and invited to do so by the King 
of Prussia. The Berlin Committee of this 
association for the spread of religious tolera- 
tion and Christian brotherly love, isa branch 
of the great Evangelical Alliance co-ordinate 
with those of Paris and London. The Ber- 
lin branch, however, enjoys this advantage 
over the others, that while in France the 
Evangelical Protestants are a sect that the 
Emperor cannot be otherwise than opposed 
6, and in England form a party in and out 
cf the Church that the Queen, as head of 
tre Church, cannot be expected to coun- 
tenance, the principles of the Evangelical 
Alliance are precisely those which find in 
the King of Prussia the most earnest and 
sealous champion. 


-PRESERVATION OF SHAKSPEARE’S HOvsE. 
—A Mr. John Shakspeare, who claims a 
distaat relationship to the poet, is about to 
cover Shakspeare’s house, at Stratford, with 

lassand iron, to protect it from the weather. 

he cost is,estimated at about $15,000. 


Roman Carnotic Cuurcn IN 
Paussra.—The statistics recently put forth 
show the continued supremacy of Protest- 
antism in Prussia, and the failure of the 
Church of Rome to extend her sway. ‘The 
population of the latter is scarcely more 
than one-third of the whole; and among 


all the functionaries of the Court or Cabi- 


net, the master of ceremonies is the only 
Roman Catholic. In the active depart- 
ments of the State no Roman Catholic is 
to be found. The Protestant schools, as 
well as Protestant churches, are aided by 
the State, while the Roman Catholic are 
left to their own resources. This is deem- 
ed unfair by the Roman Catholic party. 


A VALUABLE SiILveR Dun- 

paper has the following:—‘ A very> 
valuable silver and lead mine, on the pro- 
pony of John J. Bigger, Esq., at Creggan- 

aff, near Crossmaglen, is being worked by 

Charles Henry Stedman, Esq., of Guild- 
ford, Surrey. The intelligent manager of 
the works is Mr. Samuel Bailey, and on 
Tuesday last we saw him ship an immense 
silver nugget on board of the Dundalk Steam 
Packet Company’s boat, which is to be for- 
warded to London for exhibition. It weighed 
fifteen hundred weight, and was the largest 
ever raised from an Trish mine.” 


*Rerurn OF THE Great Comet.—The 
astronomer, M. Babinet, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and M. Bomme of 
Middleburg, Holland, have been making 

me investigations in respect to the return 
the comet which a in the 

vars 104, 392, 682, 975, 1264, and 1556. 
be result gives the arrival of this rare visi- 
torin August 1858, with an uncertainty of 
Years, more or less. 


RapTEsTaNTisM IN HOLLAND. — Few 
4 think of looking to the Ultramontane 
Geivers for news about Holland, and yet 
the intelligence which this paper gives as to 
the eause of Van Hall’s Ministry being up- 
t, is of no slight interest. It appears that 
th lat lection have served to reveal the 
rong Protestant feeling of the country, and 
to have produced such an effect on the Par- 
liamentias to have obliged the Ministry to 
make wy for one! more in accordance with 
the of the nation. This the Univers 
cillis the triumph of the Protestant revolu- 
tionary party, and augurs the most sub- 


verive peasures should the new Ministry 
prove abe to command the majority. The 


truth ia, fat.there is in Holland, as in Eng- 
aadin other countries, the most in- 


| } 


| matic people. is 


by 
Pope dared to’ carve 
"The ee wid 
be phiegmatic; but the anger of a phleg- 


| its -unflitching tenacity; the Dutet; 


that they have achieved success, are 
not likely:,to stop. until . te . viotory 
over Jesuitism crowns: their patriotic reso- 


ABOLITION OF  Russra.— 


It is now said that the Czar is. sincere in 
his desire to. abolish: serfdom. . A plan for 
now commands the 
tatténtion of the Russian Government. It 


pase- i ut j loa 
ing of the appropriation bills required for the, ig:-proposed..to raise a loan, by means of 


which ‘the Government will purchase the 
serfs from the ‘private owhers, and then 
‘liberate them under certain conditions. 
Tue Pope anv THE AUstRIAN BisHops. 
—The Univers publishes a brief of the Pope, 
containing instructions addressed by the 
conervien Pontiff to the Austrian Bishops, 
the 17th. March last, the moment 
they were about to meet in conference at 
Vienna to deliberate upon the execution of 
the Concordat... In exhorting the bishops 
to come to a mutual:good understanding, in 
order fo carry out the execution of the Con. 
cordat, the Pope adda, that they must never- 
theless keep in view “what may be required 
by the different conditions of the various 
provinces in the vast empire of Austria.” 
Should any doubts arise respecting this or 
that point in the Concordat, they must be 
submitted to the Holy See, which reserves to 
itself the right of clearing them up in con- 
cert with the Imperial: Government. A 
great part of this document is levelled 
against. ‘‘indifferentism”’ and “rational- 
ism,”’ which at# designated as the two prin- 
cipal sores of modern society. Still there. 
is a reservation made in favour of reason, 
which the Church recognizes and proclaims 
to be ‘the most illustrious among the gifts 
of heaven, and by means of which we raise 
ourselves above ourselves, and present in 
ourselves a certain image of God.” 


Tue Lars Epucation DEBATE.— 
The Dublin Protestant Association, on Tues- 
day, July lst, resolved that the conduct of 
her Majesty’s Opposition, on the occasion 
of the recent debate on the question of the 
national system of education (Ireland), is 
deserving of the unqualified reprobation of 
all sound Protestants; and that as ardent 
friends of a system of scriptural education, 
they felt it their duty again to urge upon 
the various constituencies of the United 
Kingdom the imperative duty that devolves 
upon them to reject every candidate who 
will not give the most satisfactory pledge on 
this question, as well as upon Protestant 
questions generally. 


THe AMERICANS IN ENGLAND.— Mr. 
Peabody, the American merchant, gave a 
sumptuous dinner at the Star and Garter, 


Richmond, on Friday, to celebrate the eight- 
ieth anniversary of American Independence. 
General Mercer (aged seventy-nine) was 
among the guests. Mr. Dallas (the Am- 
bassador), in responding to the toast of his 
health, dwelt on the rapid growth of his 
country, and on the similarity of national 
characteristics of Britons and Americans. 
These points of resemblance, instead of 
being the cause of harmony, were often the 
occasion of difficulty. The freest nations 
were nof always the sincerest friends. He 
then weut on to speak of the cordiality with 
which he had concurred in the toast of ‘ the 
Queen” (which had been drunk with enthu- 
siastic cheering), and concluded by return- 
ing thanks for the manner in which his own 
name had been received. General Cadwal- 
lader then gave “Great Britain and the 
United States, frank intercourse, cordial 
friendship, and perpetual peace between 
them.” He dwelt on the military organi- 
zation of the States, and then on the more 
immediate subject of the toast. He be- 


hold in its hand the key to the American 
heart. If the Queen would visit Canada, 
and return via the States, she would every 
where be hailed with enthusiasm. The 
toast was enthusiastically received. The 
Hon. Mr. Cameron afterwards spoke as re- 
presentative of Canada. The company se- 
parated shortly before midnight. 


THE SEASON IN ENGLAND.—The highest 
point reached by the mercury in the ther- 
mometer in England this summer, as far as 
we have accounts, was on the 4th of July, 
when it reached 74 degrees. July 7th, the 
thermometer was reported to be at 60 de- 
grees, when at the highest point on that 
date. On the 8th of July it only rose to 56 
degrees; on the morning of July 3d, the 
thermometer indicated only 39 degrees. 


THe Mormons.—Theodore Olshausen, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has published in German, 
a history of the Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, in North America, from which it 
appears that America contains 68,700 of that 
sect, of whom 38,000 are in Utah, 5000 in 
New York; 4000 in California; 5000 in 
Nova Scotia and Canada, and 2000 in South 
Awerica and the Islands. Europe contains 
39,000, of whom 32,000 are in Great Britain 
and Ireland; 5000 in Scandinavia; 1000 in 
Germany and Switzerland; 400 in France, 
and 500 in the rest of Europe. In Asia, 
there are said to be 1000; in Africa 100; 
in Australia and Polynesia 2400; on travel 
1800. There are besides, 8500 schismatics, 
including Strangites, Rigdonites, and Wight- 
ites. These numbers amount in the aggre- 
gate to 116,500, and it is supposed that the 
whole sect cannot exceed 120,000. 


THE SANnDwicH IsLaAnps.—The rapid 
rise and extraordinary prosperity of our em- 
pire on the Pacific, have given a vast import- 
ance to the Sandwhich Islands, and in Cali- 
fornia particularly, they are now the sub- 
ject of much attention. They have become 
a popular summer resort for Californians of 
leisure, and the commercial relations already 
established give promise of a most valuable 
trade. As a mere place of sojourn for tour- 
ists, they present strong attractions in their 
remarkable volcanic scenery, and the quiet 
beauty of the cultivated regions. All visi- 
torsagree that they are entitled to the designa- 
tion of the “ garden of the Pacific.”” A line 
of trading vessels now runs twice a month 
between Honolulu and San Francisco. The 
Rev. Wm. Speer, a missionary to the Chinese 
in California, is at present on a visit to Hon- 
olulu. Mr. Speer states that great numbers 
of the Chinese have left California for that 
place, with a view to permanent settlement, 
and that he will remain there until Septem- 
ber, and then return to his charge in San 
Francisco. 


Monument To is proposed 
to erect a monument to Handel at Halle, 
his native town; to be completed by the 
hundredth anniversary of his death—the 
13th April, 1859. 3 


DisTRIBUTION OF BiBLES.—The Ameri- 
can Bible Society is about to undertake the 
noble enterprise of supplying every desti- 
tute family in the United States with a copy 
of the Bible—slave families excepted. A 
like movement was successfully made twen- 
ty-seven years since, and at the time awoke 
ap unusual interest by the boldness, novelty, 
and philanthropy of the proposal. 


MerTnHopist Newsrapers.—<According 
to the address of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, whose General Con- 
ference recently sat at Indianapolis, the 
whole number of subscribers to the various 
periodicals of the Church, is 285,461, di- 
vided as follows:—Christian Advocate and 
Journal, 29,875; Western Christian Advo- 
cate, 28,718; Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, 15,000; North-western Christian Ad- 
vocate, 10,033 ; Pittsburgh Christian Advo- 
eate, 8000; Sunday-school Advocate, 114,- 


' 672; Missiouary Advocaie, 34,000; Chris. 


lieved the public press in Epgland could | 


| tian Apologist, (German) 6{97 Qnarterly 
Review, 2721 ; 


wie 3 National Mayuzine, 15,875; 
Ladies’. Repository, 29,580. 


ConverTrep Inpran.—At. the late 
Methodist Conference, the presiding bishop 
introduced Squire Grey Eyes, a venerable 
Indian Chief of the Wyundot tribe, who 
was one of the first fruits of the mission 
among that people while they lived in Ohio. 
The tribe have now removed to Kansas, and 
| Grey Eyes had come from that distant land 
| to attend the Conference. He is an ordain- 
ed minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is said to be a remarkable 
man. 


RELIGIONS oF THE WorRtD.—The latest, 
and apparently the fairest, estimates of the 
religious condition of the earth, is as fol- 
lows:—Pagans, 676,000,000; Christians, 


820,000,000 ; Mohammedans, 140,000,000; 


Jews, 14,000,000. Of Christians, there 
are 170,000,000 Roman Catholics; 90,000,- 
000 Protestants; 60,000,000 of the Greek 
Church, | 


THE LAND oF THE Livina.—Said one 
toan aged friend, “I had a letter from a 
distant correspondent, who inquired if you 
were in the land of the living.” ‘ No,” 
replied the venerable man, ‘‘ but Iam goibg 
there. This world is alone the world of 
shadow, and the eternal is the only one of 
living realities.’’ | 

Tae FavourirE NAME.—Mary surpass- 
es all other names in universality; it be- 
longs not only to women throughout all 
Christendom, but even to men who bear it 
asa second name. Thus, for instance, the 
Queen of Spain’s name is Mary, her hus- 
band’s name is Mary, her mother’s name is 
Mary, and even her sister’s name is, Mary ; 
her uncle and all her cousins are Marys, 
and her cousins’ children are Marys—in 
fact, all the royal family of Spain, males and 
females, are Marys, with scarcely an excep- 
tion. 


Exectricat (Locks.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Commercial 
says the municipal administration has raised, 
at regular distances, on the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, columns surmounted with can- 
delbras of a particular form, lighted with 
gas. Qn these candelbras, clock dials have 
been ingeniously placed, marking the hour, 
the minute, and the second, for the day as 
well as the night, by means of elcctricity. 
This is the first application at Paris, on a 
grand scale, of electricity as a regulator of 
public clocks. The experiment. succeeds 
perfectly. 


THE PASTOR’S APPEAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HERBERT ATHERTON,” &C. 


Ye who have sat for weary years 
And criticised my voice and tone, 
And sorrowed that the word of God 
By hands so feeble should be sown; 
My Christian friends, a suppliant, 
Your Pastor comes to you, this day, 
And asks you in the name of Christ, 
For his immortal soul to pray. 


Tempted without, and weak within, 
Storm-tossed and tempest-driven 
I struggle, ’mid wild waves of sin, 
To point to you the shores of Ileaven. 
The very office that I bear 
Attracts the wily tempter’s eyes, 
For where there floats a leader’s plume, 
There quick the foeman’s arrow flies. 


Although of all my own dark sins 
I cannot tell the vast amount, 
For souls committed to my charge 
I shall be called to give account. 
O Christian friends, will ye not heed 
The solemn words I speak this day, 
And for a blessing in Christ’s name 
Upon your Pastor, humbly pray! 


‘Tur Heat—Tae Drovcat*Tur Rain.—On 

Tuesday last, 29th ult., after almost a month 
without any rain, the country generally was 
visited with refreshing showers. Scarcely 
ever was the importance of rain more fully 
appreciated. The earth and the grass were 
scorched, vegetation of all kinds was perish- 
ing, and cattle were in distress and danger. 
It is a painful reflection, but one cannot 
conceal the fact, that droughts are becoming 
more frequent than was usual formerly in this 
country. No doubt the general and reckless 
destruction of trees, and clearing of wide 
spaces of land, have had much to do with the 
phenomenon. Whencesoever it arises, it is a 
subject that may properly give rise to surrow. 
During the same length of time we have en- 
dured a spell of unexampled heat. For three 
weeks—more or less—the thermometer has 
risen above 90 degrees Fahrenheit; and during 
half this period, it has risen above 95 degrees 
—these figures applying, of course, to the 
shade. It is seldom that we have had so long 
a period of continued heat. As a consequence, 
there has been much suffering. The poor la- 
bourer who has toiled out in the sun, has re- 
paired to his humble home, not to rest, but to 
turn his weary limbs from side to side, and to 
pant for a little fresh air. Fortunately, the 
general health continues good, and there is no 
epidemic in our country. 


From Cattrornia.—The steamer Illinois, 
arrived at New York, brings the mails of the 
5th of July and nearly two millions of dollars 
in gold. At the latest date (July 5) the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance continued its organization. 
On the 24th ult., the excitement in regard to the 
movements of the Committee was revived by 
one of their number being stabbed in the street 
by David S. Terry, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of California, while said mem- 
ber of the Committee was attempting to arrest 
a notorious character. Judge Terry was im- 
mediately arrested and taken to Fort Vigilance, 
as the rooms of the Committee are called, 
where at last accounts he was undergoing a 
trial. The last mentioned incident was the 
signal for an attack upon the armory of the 
Marion Rifles, which was the rendezvous of 
the law and order party. The place was sur- 


/ rounded by over one thousand of the Com- 


mittee-men in arms, with three or four pieces 
of ordnance planted in front of it. Before this 
formidable array it svon capitulated, and all 
the arms it contained were seized, together 
with about one hundred prisoners of war. The 
latter, however, were soon released from cus- 


tody. The Committee had also seized a 
quantity of government arms, which had 
been sent to San Francisco for the law and 


order party, on boardaschooner. The Governor 
remained at Sacramento, and it was stated that 
he would make no more attempts to destroy 
the functions of the Vigilance Committee. The 


} General commanding the State forces had re- 


tired and rendered his report to the executive, 
of an ineffective campaign. No political ex- 
citement existed in the State beyond a desire 
to know who were the nominees for the Presi- 
dency. The courts continued to hold their 
regular sessions in San Francisco, and the law 
was said to be more respected than ever before. 
The national anniversary was celebrated with 
becoming display and enthusiasm throughout 
the State. The accounts from the mining re- 
gions continued to be favourable, and the crops 
generally were reported good, although in 
some sections the grasshoppers had been very 
destructive. 


Fire anv Loss or Lire.—On Tuesday last, 
29th ult., a destructive fire occurred in North 
street, Boston, destroying the Jefferson block 
and several tenements ut the rear and on the 
corner of North and Clark streets. The build- 
ings were mostly occupied by Irish families 
and sailor boarding-houses. By the falling of 
the walls of houses, A. Warren, a fireman, 
was killed, and three others were injured. A 
woman and five children were taken from the 
ruins, their bodies being so defaced as to defy 
recognition. It is rumoured that other occu- 
pants perished in the flames. The loss is esti- 
mated at $75,000. 


Man sy His owN Corrin.—About 
a year since a resident of Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, a man of considerable wealth, en- 
tertaining the idea that when he should die, 
his relatives would put his body into a cheap 
coffin, bought a handsome rosewood one, lined 
with white-satin, and trimmed with silver, for 
$75, and had it taken to his bed-room. He 
was found on Sunday morning dead on the 
floor, and the coffin beside him, and it was 
thought that he had got up in the night, and 
by some means capsized the coffin, which fell 
upon him, crushing his skull and causing in- 
stant death. 


Tar Cost or tHe Unitep Srates Aruy.— 
The Army Appropriation Biil now before 


Congress, requires for the support of the 
army, for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1857, the sum of $12,124,297.57. Add to 
this about a million and a balf more embraced 
in the Deficiency Bill passed not long since, 
and the aggregate expense attending the main- 
tenance of our army for twelve months, is 
nearly fourteen millions of dollars. At this 
rate, taking the size of the force into eonsidera- 
tion, we bave.about the most expensive army 
in the world, | 7 
‘Gotp rrou Catrrornia.—The shipments of 
gold from San Franciseo for the six months 
ending 30th June, reach $23,999,205, against 
the corresponding half year of. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE Presipent.—Colonel 
John W. Geary of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
ointed Governor of Kansas, in place of Wilson 
hannon, removed. 


CatcuLaTion.—After a gene- 
ral survey of the Presidential field, the New 
York Tribune comes to the following conclu- 
sion as to a probable result: | 


For Fremont. For Buchanan. For Fillmore. 
Maine, Virginia, 15 Maryland, 8 
New Hampshire, 5 | North Carolina, 10, Kentucky, 12 
Massachusetts, 18{ South Carolina, 8/ Louisiana, 6 
Rhode Island, Georgia, 10 
Connecticut, 6} Alabama, a) Total, 26 
Vermont, 5 | Mississippi, 7 
New York, 35 | Florida, 8 
hio, 23 | Texas, 4 
Michigan, Arkansas, a 
Wisconsi 5'Tennessee, §§§ ‘Very Doutful. 
Tllinois, il —}| New Jersey. 7 
Iowa, “4, Total, 82} Pennsylvania, 27 
California, 4. laware, 3 

— Indiana, 13 

Total, 129 Missouri, 


Should Fremont carry the States we have 
set down for him, and Pennsylania alone 
among the doubtful, he is elected; should he 
lose Pennsylvania, and carry Indiana and New 
ae, with those set down to him, he is 
elected. 


Deato or a Caier.—The Batavia (New 
York) Times announces the death of: Jemmy 
Johnson, head and chief warrior of the Tona- 
wandas, and who was the successor of the 
celebrated orator Red Jacket. He had reached 
a very advanced age, and was one of the best 
known and most esteemed of his tribe. 


ANOTHER Cave.—A very remarkable cave 
has been discovered about seven miles south 
of Glasgow, Barren county, Kentucky. Hu- 
man bones of enormous size, together with 
cooking vessels, &c., were found in one or 
more of the apartments. 


TUNNELLING THE BituE Ripce.—The Char- 
lottesville reine) Jeffersonian states that on 
last Saturday night there remained only 318 
feet to perforate in the main tunnel under the 
Blue Ridge. During the month of June there 
were 87 feet cut through. In the Brooksville 
tunnel only 38 feet remain to be arched, and 
this section will be finished before September. 
Before the present year closes, daylight will 
shine through the Blue Ridge. 


Outve or Sweet O1r.—Professor Mapes says 
that nine-tenths of the olive oil in this country 
is manufactured in France from American 
lard oil. Itis purified by sal soda, and is about 
equal to olive oil for the table or for other pur- 
poses. The French seem tu be a good length 
ahead of us in all that relates to delicacies for 
the table. We have plenty of sardines on our 
coasts, but it requires French hands to put 
them in boxes. 


Accipent.—On Friday afternoon, 25th 
ult., a scaffulding attached to the Second Con- 
gregational Church, in Court street, Brooklyn, 
New York, fell to the ground, carrying nine 
persons with it, one of whom was killed, three 
fatally injured, and the rest slightly. 


Tue Sours Carona Rartroap.—The main 
trunk of the South Carolina Railroad, one 
hundred and thirty-five miles in length, has 
been in operation for twenty-three years, and 
in all that time not a single passenger has lost 
his life. On the Columbia branch, which has 
been in operation for half that time, two pas- 
sengers lost their lives, but they were not at 
the time in the passenger cars. On the Cam- 
den branch no passenger has ever been killed. 
It is possible, therefore, even in the United 
States, to save innocent travellers from whole- 
sale murder, without depriving railroads of 
good dividends. 


Mountatns on Fire.—The mountains west 
of Cumberland, Maryland, have been on fire 
for several days; but as there is no danger of 
its spreading to any extent, the farmers are 
not much alarmed. 7 


Sincuiar Fact.—Itis said that it was found 
on the late burning of the steamboat Northern 
Indiana, on Lake Erie, that numbers of the 
‘‘preservers” had been rendered valueless, by | 
having been used as pincushions by lady 
passengers on retiring. 


An Outrace.—The Trenton State Gazette 
says that the engineer of the Philadelphia 
mail train that left New York at 6 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, when between Kingston and 
New Brunswick, discovered on the track, about 
400 yards in advance, a sleeper and a piece of 
iron rail, apparently placed there for the pur- 
pose of throwing the cars off the track. He 
was fortunately able to slacken the speed of 
the train so that the locomotive threw the ob- 
struction off the track. 


Rapip Movine Macuinery.—Of the rapidity 
with which some portions of the machinery 
employed in the manufacture of cotton operate, 
we may form an idea from the fact that the 
very finest thread which is used in making 
lace, is passed through the strong flame of a 
lamp, which burns all the fibres without the 
thread itself. The velocity with which the 
thread moves is so great that it cannot be per- 
ceived that there is any motion at all—the line 
of thread, passing off a wheel through a flame, 
looking as if it were perfectly at rest. 


Forest Fires.—Fires are said to be raging 
quite extensively in the woods on the South 
side of the track of the New York Central 
Railroad, between Buffalo and Batavia, for the 
distance of twelve miles. Much damage has 
been done to fences, fields, and groves, cord- 
wood, &c. 


Driep Up.—Many of the wells and springs 
within a few miles of Wheeling, Virginia, it is 
said, have been completely dried up within a 
few days. A gentleman from Middle Wheel- 
ing Creek informs the editor of the Wheeling 
Argus that in many places not a drop of water 
is to be seen in its usually well-filled channels. 


SPRINKLING THE StrReETS.—The Scientific 
American takes ground against watering the 
streets to allay the dust. it characterizes the 
practice as unclean and unhealthy. The water 
mixes with the dust, and converts it into a 
stratum of adhesive mud, which is dirty and 
disagreeable. By the rapid evaporation, also, 
of the moisture from the mud, some noxious 
effluvia are generated and carried into the 
atmosphere, which operates against the general 
health. The Scientific American says that, 
during very warm weather, every street in the 
city should be sprinkled and the dust swept 
up and carried off every night. Twice the 
amount of work could be done in cleansing the 
streets at njght, when carriages, carts, and 
pedestrians cease to obstruct operations, as 
could be done during the day. By thus having 


the streets perfectly free from dust, the sprink- 


ling of them with water during the day to cool 
the atmosphere, would be refreshing and plea- 
sant, as no mud would be ieemed, and the 
amount of noxious effluvia generated would be 
very limited. 


Sea Bartuinc.—lIt is related of Horne Tooke 
that he ridiculed the practice of sea beathing, 
and said if any of the seal species were sick, 
it would be as wise for a fish physician to order 
them to go on shore. Parsons declared that 
sea bathing was only reckoned healthy hecause 
many persons had been ‘known to survive it;” 
but Sheridan’s objection to salt water was 
mostquaint. ‘* Pickles,” said he, ‘don’t agree 
with me.” 


Trees.—A few years ago an. in- 
telligent gentleman had a contract to set outa 
hundred shade trees. He took the precaution 
to mark the north side of each tree, and to plant 
the same side north when it was transplanted. 
By this carefulness he saved the life of almost 
all that he moved. In this hemisphere, the 
sun shining upon the southern half of a tree 
constantly stimulates the growth of the fibres on 
that considerably above the other, so that, in 
many cases, the annual rings are much larger 
on this side than on the other. 


Tae Cave.—We have already 
recorded the discovery of new passages in the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. In the Ports- 
mouth (New Hampshire) Journal, we fini a 
series of interesting articles, furnished by Mr. 
E. Meriam, the well-known philosopher of 
Brooklyn Heights, the aim of which is to show 
that our knowledge of this wonder of the world 
is still quite limited. Mr. Meriam says that 
the last estimate of the Cave gave 226 avenues, 
47 domes, 8 cataracts, and 23 pits. Yet he 
thinks that centuries may elapse before this 
vast subterranean phenomenon will be com- 
pletely explored—if such a work can ever be 
accomplished. The floor of the Cave is covered 
by three or four feet of dirt, yielding about 
three pounds of nitrate of lime to the bushel ; 
and such is the condition of the atmosphere, 
that the dirt, after being lixiviated and thrown 


‘ back from the hoppers, retpregnates as fully 


BY TNRIAN. 


in three years as it) was before’ lixiviaiion. 
Thus the supply is inexhaustible: © Glauber 
and Epsom salts are abundant in ‘some parts 
of the Cave, and their, aceumulation. affords 
another source of revenge. that increases from 
year to year. 


Tar or New Orieans.—The papers 
mention no case of yellow fever yet at New 
Orleans, and pssengers direct, it 1s said, give 
assufances that the city is healthier just now 
than it has been at this season for years. The 
citizens of New Orleans are now enjoying a 
luxury we lack—copious showers of rain al- 
most every day. 


Death-or tne Hox. Juvce 
Hon. William Rockwell, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Second Judicial District of New York 
died at his residence, in the town of New 
Utrecht, on Saturday night, 26th ult. He had 
been ill buta short time. The direct cause was 
bleeding of the lungs. The deceased was about 
fifty yeurs of age. | 


Tae Devaware Peacn Crop.—It is stated 
that the peach crop of Delaware is a total fail- 
ure. This result is attributed in part to the 
heat and drought of the present summer, and 
partly to the severity of the past winter. The 
trees blossomed very poorly. 


SteamBoat Expiosion.—A serious accident 
occurred on boatd the steamer Empire State, 
on Saturday night last, 26th ult., on her tri 
from Fall River to New York. When off 
Point Judith her steam pipes or flues exploded, 
killing seven and wounding fifteen of her pas- 
sengers and crew—seven of the wounded have 
since died. At the time of the accident most 
of her passengers were about retiring for the 
night, and the noise of the explosion and con- 
sequent escape of steam. caused the greatest 
alarm and excitement among those on board. 
As soon as possible the steamer put back to 
Fall River, where everything possible was 
done to alleviate ghe sufferings of the wounded. 
The uninjured passengers were transferred to 
the steamer State of Maine, and reached New 
York on Sunday evening. 


An Experiment.—The Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company have been trying an experi- 
ment in running their engines. In running 
109 miles, the fullowing result was obtained: 
Wood, 5 cords, at $5.75—$28.75; coal, 52 
bushels, at 15 cents —$7.80;—saving with coal, 
$20.95. 


Tae Position or Arrairs Kansas.—The 
latest dates from Kansas show that affairs in 
that unhappy territory are approaching a crisis, 
if not a bloody arbitrament. Col. Lane is lead- 
ing a well armed and organized force of about 
600 men through Iowa, and expresses a deter- 
mination to maintain his army intact in spite 
of all attempts on the part of the Missourians 
or the United States forces to overawe him. 
Then, on'the other hand, Gen. Smith avows 
his resolution to resist all armed invasions of 
the territory, and Dr. Stringfellow is appar- 
ently making arrangements fur a grand inroad 
of his forces. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 

19th of July. 7 

- Nothing new had transpired with reference 
to American affairs, but an early settlement 
was believed near at hand. 

Breadstuffs, owing to the prevalence of wea- 
ther unfavourable for the grain harvest, had 
improved. 

Extensive failures have occurred in Man- 
chester, England, creating distrust, owing to 
the involvement of a Liverpoul house owning 
a large supply of cotton. 

A revolution has broken out in Spain, spread- 
ing throughout the country. Fighting has been 
carried on in Madrid for two days. 

The negotiations in regard to Russian affairs 
are reported to be progressing favourably. 

It is rumoured that Otho, King of Greece, 
has resigned in favour of Prince Adelbert of 
Bavaria. 

The Crimea was entirely evacuated, except 
that the allied ships were carrying away hewn 
stone and iron from Sebastopol. General Lu- 
ders had issued orders to respect the graves 
of the Allies. 

An explosion occurred at the Cymmer coal 
mine, near Cardiff, Wales, and 110 men were 
killed. 

The Government of Honduras has prepared 
a memorial to the European Powers, inviting 
them to guarantee the right of transit from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Parliament, Lord John Russell made 
his anxiously looked-for motion of inquiry, 
demanding to be informed what course the 
British Government proposed to adopt in re- 
ference to the suggestion of the Congress of 
Paris respecting the affairs of Italy. Lord 
Palmerston replied that it was not expedient 
to make known the intention of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. D’Israeli and others spoke on the 
subject, when the motion was negatived. Seve- 
ral items of minor interest have transpired. A 
Committee of the House of Lords have re- 
commended that all executions henceforth 
should take place within the jail precincts, as 
in the United States, but no interference is con- 
templated with the usages of capital punish- 
ment in British North America or Australia. 
The Duke of Cambridge has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army, and 
Lord Palmerston decorated with the vacant 

arter. A brilliant celebration on the 4th of 

uly took place at the house of Mr. George 
Peabody, London, when speeches were made 
by Mr. Dallas and others. The Liverpool pa- 
pers state that the difficulties which have for 
some time surrounded the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States are ina 
fair way of adjustment; and it is understood 
that great assistance has been rendered by 
William Brown, M.P., in the discussions be- 
tween Mr. Dallas and Lord Palmerston, which, 
it is confidently believed, will prevent a rup- 
ture between the two countries. Secretary 
Labouchere states that the Government has 
advices from the Cape of Good Ilope to the 
lst of May, and that the Home Government 
had sent out troops to prevent an apprehended 
Caffre rebellion. On the 16th ult. the Queen 
received 14,000 Crimean troops at Aldershott 
Camp. 


FRANCE. 


Nothing can exceed the quiet of the political 
world at this moment in Paris, and the journals 
only reflect the general dulness. It is report- 
ed that an army of observation is about to be 
sent to the Spanish frontiers. The Paris 
Moniteur publishes a return of the losses ex- 

erienced by the French army of the East, 
March 1, 1854, the day of embarkation 
of the troops four Turkey, up to March 30, 
1856, (the date of the treaty of peace.) The 
death casualities alone (the return does not 
comprise the wounded who have not died of 
their wounds) were as follows: 


Officers of all ranks, ‘ ‘ ° 1,284 
Sub-officers, corporals, and brigadiers, 4,403 

Total deaths, ° ° - 64,492 


- These returns are made up from authentic 
sources. ‘The Moniteur de l’ Armee observes 
upon them that, although they are very pain- 
ful, the losses which the army has to deplore 
fall very far short of what exaggerated rumour 
had supposed them to be. The greater por- 
tion of the deaths were occasioned by sickness. 


SPAIN. 


Spain has again been convulsed with one of 
those popular insurrections which are so com- 
mon in that country. The insurrection com- 
menced in Madrid, on the 15th ult. The 
revolt grew out of the opposition compelling 
Espartero and his colleagues to resign, and the 
formation of a new ministry, with General 
O'Donnell at its head. In Madrid the Nation- 
al Guard and citizens fraternized. General 
Infante and Pacheta, a bull fighter, headed 
the revolutionists, and for thirty hours kept 
up a bloody fight with the troops, but were 


mained triumphant at every point. Except 
in Sarragossa, at last accounts the insurrection 
had been crushed out, the National Guard had 
been disbanded, and the country declared in a 
state of siege. Itis reported that the difficulty 
with Mexico was settled, and that the fleet 
sent there would return to Havana. 


ITALY. 


The latest accounts from Italy represent the 
condition of affairs there as anything but satis- 
factory. Signs of discontent had become mani- 
fest among the army, and a revolt was likely 
to occur at any moment. Austria has sent 
another remonstrance with regard to Italian 
affairs, and threatens to send an ambassador 
to demand guarantees. 


RUSSIA. 


The coronation of the Emperor has been 
fixed for the 30th of August. The crops in the 
southern portion of Russia promise favourably. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Emperor has grantednn extensive am- 


| accounts say that the estates confiscated from 
the Hungariane, while that country was under 


eventually overcome, and the government re- 


nesty on the birth of his second daughter. The_ 


martial law, 


= 


are restored, and that numerous 
other bouns have been conceded. 


‘ Some disturhances have occrrred in Copen- 
hagen from the preaching of Mormons. The 
military arrested the offenders. 

GREECE. 

The Russian Government has sent the dis- 
banded soldiers ef the Greek Legion back to 
Greece, but th re, Greek Government refuses to 
receive thém, and calls upon the British Go- 
vernment for assistance to refuse them. 


EGYPT. 
The Government has reduced the charge for 
the transit of Australian gold via Egypt to one- 
uarter per cent. on the value. Arabia and 
the Holy Cities continue disturbed. The last 
Scheriff sent from Constantinople was refused 
reception. | 


INDIA, 


Bombay dates to the 10th of June had been 
received by the overland mail. The Monsoon 
had commenced, and abundant rains had fallen. 
Another insurrection among the Santals was 
apprehended, from the famine that prevailed, 
The insurrection in Northern Madras had been 
suppressed. The cholera was raging at Patna. 


CHINA. 


The dates from Hong Kong were to May 
22d. The insurrection around Canton has 
been suppressed, but the insurgents had re- 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Honab, and 
they hold most of the cities in Kiang Si. 


» FROM MEXICO. 


The steamship Texas, recently arrived at 
New Orleans, brings advices from the city 
of Mexico to the 19th of July. The papers 
received by the Texas announce semi-officially 
that the matters in dispute between Mexico 
and Spain have been arranged, and that no 
further trouble is apprehended. Immense 
placers of gold are represented to have been 
discovered in the province of Guerrero,*which 
promise to rival any that have yet been de- 
veloped. The opponents of Comonfort’s go- 
vernment, at Puebla, had attempted a revolu- 
tion, but the plans being discovered, it was 
frustrated, and a number of the offenders ar- 
rested. The impression seemed to be pretty 
general that the clergy were at the bottom of 
the scheme, as their hatred of the existing 
government, in consequence of its action in the 
confiscation and sale of their estates, had be- 
come most intense. With the exception of 
this attempted outbreak, the country was com- 
paratively quiet. It is reported, however, that 
difficulties have arisen in the Cabinet, and 
that some changes therein will soon be effected. 
A difficulty with the Minister from France is 
also announced, but of its precise nature our 
despatch is somewhat obscure. 


FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 


We have advices from Central America, 
Kingston, via Jamaica, to the 17th of June. 
The Kingston papers report that the union 
between Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica, against Walker’s government, 
was complete, and that a portion of the Guate- 
malan army had marched to the Nicaraguan 
frontier. Guatemala, it was said, led the van, 
notwithstanding her financial embarrassments. 
The Aspinwall papers state that Senor Herran, 
Vice-Governor of the State of Panama, posi- 
tively contradicts previous reports of the dis- 
organized condition of Walker’s troops, and 
asserts, on the contrary, that the General’s 
position was good. General Walker was in- 
augurated as President of Nicaragua on the 
12th ult. Many of the natives consider his 
inauguration as a usurpation, and have de- 
clured against him. 


FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
7th of May have been received. The President 
of the free State (late Sovereign) was several 
days before to have commenced his march 
against the predatory chief, who had commit- 
ted or connived at cattle stealing, and who 
refused restitution or satisfaction. The chief 
was preparing to defend himself, and had been 

romised assistance by one of the relations of 
oshesh, the chief of the Basutahs, and fears 
of a widespread rising were generally enter- 
tained. Much anxiety prevailed as to the pro- 
bable result. The rumours from Kaffirland, 
however, appear to have been exaggerated. In 
the House of Assembly the Colonial Secretary 
had, by the Governor’s desire, read the last 
despatches from the authorities in Kaffirland, 
up to the lst of May inclusive, from which it 
appears that nothing whatever had happened 

to cause alarm. 

FROM LIBERIA. 


The Liberia Herald of the 21st of May has 
been received. It announces the arrival of the 
Government schooner Lark at Monrovia from 
Grand Cape Mount, with President Benson on 
board. His Excellency, it appears, has been 
absent, effecting a personal adjustment of hos- 
tilities existing between two neighbouring na- 
tive tribes, the Zarroh people and the Vey, 
and his negotiations are said to have been suc- 
cessful. It is estimated that there have been 
no less than 100,000 natives killed and sold 
out of the Vey country, and the predatory wars 
have been the great productive cause of the 
slave trade prospering in that region. An 
article in the Herald urges the importance of a 
more earnest attention to agriculture in the 
new Republic, as a basis fur true national 
prosperity, but propounds the communist doc- 
trine, that, as success in farming cannot be 
expected from individual enterprise alone, the 
State should take hold of it as the nine-tenths 
of her existence, aud devote capital to the 


MARRIED 


On the 17th ult. at the residence of her father, by 
the Rev. C. B. King, the Rev. Witttam E. BAKER 
of Sacramento, California, to Miss C. Eva Kine, 
only daughter of B. King, Esq. of Roswell, Georgia. 

In Sunbury, Pennsylvania, on the 24th ult. by the 
Rev. J. D. Reardon, Mr. THomas M. PursEt to Miss 
M. ZimmermAn, Both of Sunbury. 

On the 12th of June, at the house of General 
James Hoge, in Pulaski county, Virginia, by the 
Rev. William P. Hickman, Mr. Gites D. THomaAs 
of Blacksburg, to Miss MATILDA CARgoLine, daugh- 
ter of James Meek, deceased, formerly of Wash- 
ington county, Virginia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Cedar Hill, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Wednesday, 23d ult. EVA REBECCA, 
aged fifteen months, youngest daughter of N. 
DUDGE, Principal of the Cedar Hill Female Semi- 
nary. 

Died, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 22d ult. 
ELINOR EWING, aged five months, daughter of 
JOHN CURWEN, M.D. and MARTHA P. CUR- 
WEN, of Harrisburg, Penney! vania. 

Died, on Tuesday morning, 15th ult. MARY 
ELEANOR, younger daughter of the Rev. H. A. 
BROWN, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rockford, Illinois, aged three years. 

Died, on Johns’ Island, South Carolina, on the 
23d ult. OSWELL EVE, infant son of the Rev. 
JOHN R. and Mrs. CATHERINE E. DOW, aged 
fifteen months. ‘* The flower fadeth, but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever.”? — 


Died, in Rockford, Illinois, on Tuesday morning, 
15th ult. Mrs. ELIZA JANE MESLOR, wife of 
Mr. H. C. Meslor, a ruling elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Her death was sudden; but her 
friends have, in her active and consistent Christian 
life for twenty-five years, the best evidence of pre- 
paration for death. Mrs. Meslor was one of those 
women such as Paul commended, as having, in the 
church at Philippi, ‘* laboured with him in the gos- 
pel.?? Her praise is in the Church, and her loss is 
much lamented.—Communicated. 

Died, in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, on the 
23d ult. JEREMIAH TITTLE, son of Mr. GEORGE 
and Mrs. ANNA C. APSLEY, aged fourteen months. 

Repose, sweet babe, within your grave, 
Within Christ’s bosom rest; 

He from all earthly trouble saves 
Those whom he luves the best, 


Died, suddenly, on the morning of the 13th Jnne, 
in the sixty-fourth year of her age, Mrs. ELENOR 
H. HOGE, wife of General James Hoge of Pulaski, 
Virginia. The deceased was a Jady of rare excel- 
lence—a confiding wife, an affectionate mother, 
and a sincere Christian. On the morning of her 
death she was in her usual health. Her pastor was 
with her, having spent the previous night with the 
family, and was just leaving; she accompanied 
him to the door, where a pause of a few minutes 
was made, and while in conversation, she sank down 
into the arms of death, or rather into the arms of 
her Saviour, without a struggle or a sigh; for she 
never breathed after she was taken, and was evi- 
dently conscious of no pain, except the simple 
shock at the instant. Never did the writer witness 
so sudden a death, and one attended with so little 
pain. The clay tenement was instantly dropped, 
like Elijah’s mantle, as the spirit soared away to 
the better land.”? P. 

Died, on the 18th ult. at the residence of her son- 
in-law, John Suter, P.M., Yellow Springs, Blair 
county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARTHA SWENEY, 
in the seventy-seventh year of her age. Thus a 
motherin Israel has been removed, who had long 
been among the most valuable, as she was the old- 
est member of the church of Williamsburg. She 
was brought into the church under the ministry of 
that excellent and venerable servant of Christ, the 
Rev. Dr. McGinley of Path Valley, who but lately 
preceded her to the final rest, and whom she al- 
ways bore in affectionate remembrance, and of 
whom she often spoke to her Christian friends. She 
was a decided Presbyterian, and ardently loved her 
Church, with the doctrines of which she had more 
than an ordinary acquaintance. Abhorriag all pre- 
tence and cant, she exhibited in her life and con- 
duct the practical and native tendency of her prin- 
ciples received in the heart. With a heart of quick 


) sensibility to feel for others, she was always to be 
foand in the huuse of affliction and at the bed of 


the sick ; and there her alientioue were unwearied; 
A minded woman, with very lively sensi- 
bilities, her very presence revived the deeponding, 
while her hand administered to the relief of their 
pains. A kind neighbour, an unwavering friend, 
an intelligent Christian, ste eame to her Jast end 
in peace, relying upea the only ground of a sinner’s 
confidence—the merits and righteousness of the 


Lord Jesus Christ. Providentiaily, it was the wri- [| 


ter’s privilege to see and converse with her upon 
her death-bed. Ina answer to a question with re- 
gard to the state of her mind in view of death, and 
the foundation of her hope, she replied, “I am not 
afraid to die. J ama great sianer, but my trust is 
in Christ*? Occasionally violent spasms would 
come upon her, when she would raise her hand and 
exclaim, ‘* Now, Lord, receive my spirit”—expect- 
ing each one tobe the last. To those of her family 
who stoed around her dying bed weeping, she said 
shortly before her departure, **‘ Mourn not for me; 
but pray for yourselves, that you may be prepared 
to meet me in heaven.’? Thue died an old disciple 
who had always been a most punctual attendant 
upon the means of grace when within her reach, 
and who had never been ashamed to confess her 
attachment to the doctrines of grace as taught in 
Confession of Faith.—Commuai- 


Died, at Roswell, Cobb county, Georgia, on the 
30th of June, Mrs. JANE DUNWODY, wife of Mr. 
John Dunwody, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 
For more than forty-five years this eminent saint 
honoured God in connection with the Church of 
Christ, for many years as a member of the Congre- 
gational church in Lioerty county, and for the last 
sixteen, of the Presbyterian church in Roswell. 
Mrs. Dunwody was a lady of large and liberal mind, 
cultivated, refined, and fitted to adorn any sphere 
in life. She was trained under the teachings of a 
past generation, when accomplishments of mind, 
and grace of manners and true Christian politeness 
were acquired rather from agsociation with intelli- 
gent and refined society, than from books and fash- 
jonable schools. Her generous hospitality, her 
warn affection for her friends, and the grace of her 
conversation, rendered her society peculiarly at- 
tractive to old and young. But the crowning excel- 
lence of her character was her unaffected and ar- 
dent piety. The Bible was her daily familiar com- 
panion. She drew liberally from this rich fountain 
oftruth. She loved the old fashioned doctrines of 
grace, and her own experience of their practical 
uses was, to her, sufficient proof of their divinity. 
There was nothing gloomy or ead im her religion. 
Ite effect upon her mind was a calm, settled, abid- 
ing peace. This she believed the Saviour left with 
her as his dying bequest, and she uniformly enjoyed 
it. Very seldom did doubt and distrust disturb the 
steady sunshine of her soul. This was always evi- 
degt in her family associations—in her intercourse 
with her friends; and was at all times visible on 
her expressive countenance. She was distinguished 


for the uniformity of her Christian enjoyment. She | 


was the same, when in health she moved among 
her household, the living exemplification of the 


‘peace and power of religion, that she was in sea- 


sons of affliction and on the dying bed. Calm, un- 
rutied, without fear, without doubt, her mind in 
perfect peace, being stayed on God. She wae in 
the truest sense the mother of her family. Her 
care and diligence were not expended solely on 
the nurture and maintenance of her children; but 
the law of love, which was in her heart and on her 
lips, prompted her to those words of instruction 
and persuasion adapted to improve their hearts and 
prepare them for heaven. And is it wrong to give 
to her memory ‘‘ of the fruits of her hand, and let 
her own works praise her!?? The proofs of her 
excellence are found in the happy influences she 
left behind. ‘*Her husband is known in the gates 
when he sitteth among the elders of the land,’’ and 
her children ‘‘ rise up and call her blessed.”? Sel- 
dom has a mother been more blessed in having a 
more united, affectionate, and happy family circle 
behind her. ‘The fidelities of her whole nature 
were expended on their mental and religious train- 
ing, and her reward came, when she saw them 
around her, as men and women, practising the vir- 
tues, and inheriting the excellences which were 
the themes of her cunversation and example. They 
bow in cheerful submission to the bereavement. 
The church which she loved so much, and of which 
she was one of its original members, mourns the 
loss of her living example. But the memory of 
what she was, the loveliness of her Christian cha- 
racter, her calm, cheerful, and consistent piety, 
and her warm interest in the Church of Jesus, we 
trust may move many to emulate her virtues, and 
to become as eminently beloved and useful in life 
as she, and have their ** last end like hers.”? 
N. A. 


RUTGERS AND MARKET STREET 
CHURCHES, NEW YORK.—The Rutgers street 
and Market street Church will worship together 
during the month of August. On August 3d, 10th, 
and 17th, the two congregations will meet in the 
Market street Church; and on the 24th and 3)st.in 
the Rutgers street Church. Services at half past 
ten, A. M. and at four o’clock. P. M., by the Rev. 
Dr. McGill of Princeton Seminary. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON UNIVERSITY 
PLACE, NEW YORK.—(Rev. Dr. Potts, pastor.) 
—Divine service will be resumed in this Church 
to-morrow (Sabbath), August 3d, and will be con- 
tinued throughout the season. The Rev. Dr. Fer- 
ris, Chancellor of the University of New York, will 
supply the pulpit. Service to commence at half- 
past ten in the morning, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FOUR- 
TEENTH STREET, NEW YORK.—(Rev. Dr. 
Mc Elroy, pastor .)—This church will be open in the 
morning during the month of August. Preaching 
by the Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D. Services 
to commence at half-past ten o’clock, A.M. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will be open for divine ser- 
vice every Sabbath morning during the summer. 
Services commence at half-past ten o’clock. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES.—Agreeably to an ar- 
rangement between the Seventh and West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Churches, the churches will 
unite fur a time in the services of the Sabbath, and 
will meet for worship in the morning at half-past 
ten o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Broad above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, and in the evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church, at the corner of Arch 
and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia. The Seventh 
Church will be closed in the afternoons and even- 
ings, and the West Arch Street Church in the morn- 
ings and afternoons. 

Xr Service to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 3d 
inst., at half-past ten o’clock, in the Seventh 
Church, and in the evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church ; preaching in both by the. 
Rev. Dr. Rogers. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Lexington will 
be held in the church of Unien on Wednesday, 
August 27th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Brown, Stated Clerk. 


— 

OOKS IN PRESS.—The New Testament Ex- 

pounded for General Readers, by Charles 

Hodge, D.D. and Juseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 
Dr. Hodge on First Corinthians, and Dr. Alexan- 
der on the Acts, are now in preparation. 

Jacobus on John (ready in September). 

Jacobus on Acts (in prepiration). 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, for Family 
and private use, by*the Rev. J. C. Ryle. 

Reviews and Essays, by Charles Hodge, D.D. 
(Selected from the Princeton Review.) 8vo. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. Royal 8vo. 


Lee on Inspiration. Svo. 

Africa’s Mountain Valley. 

A New Work, by Rev. Dr Storrs. 8vo. 

Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit. 
. and 11.—Congregationalists, nearly ready. 

Life of Rev. Henry Lyman. 

Adopted Son and other Tales. 

Tales of Sweden and the Norsemen. 

Sacred Classics, a serics of volumes by the most 
celebrated Divines and others of the Seventeenth 
owe—Bax- 
ter—Locke—Leighton, and others—in 12mo vol- 
umes, large type, and uniformly bound. 

Trade and Letters, by W.A. Scott, D.D. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

No. 530 Broadway, New York. 


Vols. 


— 


aug 2—3t 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW.—The number fur July, 1856, 
is just published, containing: 
Article I. Harmonies of the Gospels. 
II. Sydney Smith as a Minister of Religion. 
Ili. Principles of the Philosophy of Lan- 


guage. 
IV. Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting. 
V. Lyall’s Mental Philosophy. 
VI. Waldegrave on Millennarianism. 
VII. The General Assembly of 1856. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Intelligence. 

The Biblical Repertory is edited by the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., and is published quarterly, 
in January, April, July, and October, at three dollars 
per annum, er on the following terms: 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance, to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers issued 
after the receipt of the moncy. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance, 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy. for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons in the bounds of a Pres- 
bytery, or Ministerial Association, uniting in a club, 
aud remitting in one sum to the office of publica- 
tion, at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a Jess 
number than six subscribers in one association. If 
payment is delayed by members of a club until after 
the expiration of the year, the full price of three 
dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theolgical Students, Missionaries, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnished 
with the Review, at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars per 
year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the Re- 
view is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are requested 


t it by check draft, to order of 


265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Where a check cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a regietered letter, 
at our risk. aug 2—3.1 


123 


and God. By John Young, LL.D. author 
i2mo, $1. +. 
ion of Prop » more ° 5 
Discourses on cial Occasions, and Miscella- 
neous Papers. By - Van Sant¢oord. 12mo. $1.25. 
& Satanie Delusion and & Sign of the 


LAT PUBLICATIONS.—The Mystery; or, Evil 
** Chriet of History.” 


imes. By William Rarosey, D.D. 18mo, 50 cts. 
Manual of Coal and its To Illpetated 
by original Drawings. $i. 
Sibert’s World. & Talei*'By the“duthor of a 
‘¢ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 12mo, 75 cents. 


Universal History on Scriptural Prinbvis 
ly designed for 6 vole. 
The Emphatic New Testament, accordi 
authorized Version, with the various Readings in 
of the Vatican Manuscript. By John Tay- 
or. adi 
BOOKS IN PRESS, 
The Bible Hand-book; an Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angas, D.D. 
Tholuck on the Psalms; a Commentary for the 
use of the Ministry and Laity of the Christian Church. 
Baptism in a Nut-shell, for the Masses. By Rev. 
Daniel Baker, D.D. 
Blind Tom. The Reformed Street Boy. 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, abeve Sisth, Philadelphia. | 


| SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—This School has an admirable Iecation. 
The buildings are large and commodious, with 
thirteen acres of ground attached. No paine are 
spared to render it a safe, comfortable, and happy 
home for boys, while they receive thorough instruc- 
tion in English, Mathematica, ancient and modern 
languages, &c. 
The Winter Term will commence on the 5th of 
November next. For circulars, &c. apply to the 
Principals, Rev. JAMES J. HELM, A.M. 
aug 2—13¢ Rev. JAMES P, HUGHES, A. M. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young man, a gradu- 
ate of Jefferson College, who has had some ex- 


perience in teaching, desires a situation as Teacher, - 


either in an Academy or a private family. He is 
willing to go South. Address, stating terms, ‘* M. 
CAMPBELL,” Half-moon, Centre county, Pennsayl- 
vania. aug 2—8t* 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY.—North-east corner 
v of Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia.—Entrance on Eighteenth street.—Boys pre- 
pared for College or business. The best Béntion 
will commence on Monday the Ist of September ’ 


next. LUCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT, | 
aug Principals. 


NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
next Session of Union Theological Seminary 
will commence on the second Monday, the Sth day” 
of September next. 
Several important considerations render it highly 
ae to append to this usual announcement a few 
rief statements. | 
This Institution, having been founded by Han-— 
over Presbytery, was adopted by the General Ag- 
sembly about thirty years ago, ae a Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the name of « The 
Union Seminary of the General Assembly, under 
the care of the Synods of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina.” For more than twenty years a series of 
adversities, of which the deaths of four Professors | 
were the chief, have conspired to limit ite sphere 
of usefulness and disappoint the expectations of its 
friends. By the blessing of God, the Directors . 
have now succeeded in realizing the plans of its” 
early projectors, and present to the Church an In- 
stitution fully organized for theological education, 
with four Professors, each conducting a department 
of instruction, providing a full course of study, and 
contemplating as high a grade of scholarship as is 


proposed by any similar Institution. : 
I, Didone Pastoral Theology, by Rev. Dr. 8. 
Wilson. 


II. Oriental Literature and Biblical Interpretation, 
by Rev. B. M. Smith. 

III. Church History and Government, including the 

me fa of the Acts of the Apostles; and 

Polemic Theology, embracing a History of 

Religious Doctrine, by Rev. R. L. Dab- 


ney, D.D. 

IV. Biblical Introduction, comprising the Canon, 
Biblical Archwology, Criticism and Church 
History, the Evidences of Christianity and 
the Interpretation of the Gospels, by Rev. 
William J. Hoge. 

The Seminary is accessible by daily mail and tra- 
velling facilities, being six miles south-west of 
Farmville, a village connected by the South 
Side Railroad with Petersburg, sixty miles, and 
Lynchburg, fifty miles distant. Post office, Ha 
den Sidney. The location is proverbially healthy, 
and with a neighbourhood of excellent society, 
offers the advantages of retirement so desirable for 
students. Spacious buildings furnish accommoda- 
tions for Professors and students, and till the num- 
ber of the latter exceeds forty, each may have a 
room alone. The rooms, averaging sixteen feet 
square, are fully furnished, free of charge. Excel- 
lent board for the students can be had at $10 per 
month as the maximum price. Fuel, washing, and 
lights, cost about $2.50 per month. 
four contingent public expenses, is the only Semi- 
nary charge to which students are subjected. Fa- 
cilities are afforded for clubbing, by which the ex- 
pense of Board may be considerably reduced. By 
Scholarships, and other means of aiding indigent 
students, provision is made for every suitable appli- 
cant. Candidates, or their friends, desiring more 
special information, can obtain it by addressing any 
member of the Faculty. 

It is highly important that students be present at 
the opening of the Session. aug 2— 


N PRESS.—The New Testament Expounded for 
General Readers. By Joseph Addison Alezan- . 
der, D.D. and Charles Hodge, D.D. In 12mo vol- 
umes. Dr. Alexander on the Acts, and Dr. Hodge 
on First Corinthians, now preparing. 


SCRIBNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

The Three Gardens; Eden, Gethsemane, and » 
Paradise; or Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Re- | 
storation. By Rev. William Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1. 

Sight and Hearing; how Preserved—how Lost. — 
By J. J. Clark, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, with na- 
merous Engravings. $1.12}. A popular handbook, 
designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he 
may take care of the organs of Sight and Hearing, | 
and be able to continue their use, with the least 
possible impairment, down to the latest period ef | 
life. 

Cyclopedia of American Literature; embracing 
Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and Se- 
lections from their Writings, from the earliest 
peried to the present day. By E. A. Duyckinck 
and George L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
225 Portraits, 425 Autographs, and 75 views of Col- 
leges, Libraries, and Residences of Authors, and 
elegant stee! engravings of J. Fenimore Cooper and 
Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $7. . 

Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D. By Rev. 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. large 12me. 
New edition. Price reduced. $1.25. Sixth thou- 


gand. 


Extract from Preface to New Edition.—The rea- 
sons for this edition are sufficiently obvious. Many 
persons who would gladly have perused the larger 
Memoir found it beyond their reach. It will be 
seen that the abridgment has been slight, and that 
the narrative is scarcely touched. Especially is the 
autobiographical part given entire. 

My Father’s House; or, the Heaven of the Bible. 
By Rev. James Macdonald, D.D. 1 vol. 12me. 
Third edition. $1.26. . 

It places before the reader,in a clear and strik- - 
ing manner, the conceptions of heaven with which 
we are furnished in the Bible. Its eloquence will 
fascinate, while its statements will convince.—Hart- 


Jo'd Courant. 
. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


aug 2—3t 377 and 379 Broadway, New York, 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—I. A Method for 
Prayer; with Scriptural expressions proper 

to be used under each head. By the Rev. Matthew 
Henry, author of the Commentary on the Buble. 
18mo., pp. 273. Price 30 and 35 cents. : 

II. The Child’s Story Book. By cousins Martha 
and Mary. 18mo.,pp. 110. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
An inviting, entertaining, aod instructive book for . 
children and youth. It contains twenty-three short 
narratives, and ie illustrated by a number of wood- 
cuts. 

111. A Glance Backward at Fifteen Years of Mis- 

sionary Life in North India. By the Rev. Joseph 
Warren, D.D. 12mo., pp. 256. With three en- 
gravings. Price 65 cents. 

IV. Wanderings ofa Pilgrim. By. D. A. Harsha, 
author of Immanuel’s Land,’ &c. 64mo. pp. 116, 
Gilt edge. Price 25 cents. — 

V. Aunt Sarah’s Stories. By Minnie Woodruff. 
18mo., pp. 55. With anengraving. Price 10 cents. | 
A beautiful little book, printed,in a large fair type, 
and containing several pretty stories, adapted tp 
benefit and amuse Sunday-school and other chil- 
dren. 

VI. God’s Word to Inquirers. Compiled by the 
Rev. J. H. Bocock. With an Introductory Notiee, 
by the Rev. W.S. White, D. D., of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. 32mo., pp. 56. Price 10 cents. This little 
manual will meet a want of which many a pastor 
has been deeply sensible. 

VII. The Child’s Catechism of Scripture History, 
from the Death of Jehoshaphat to the end of 
Old Testament. By the Rev. J. A. Wallace, Kings- 
tree, South Carolina. Vol. IV. 18mo., pp. 179. 
Price 10 cents. This completes the series of Ques- 
tion Books on the Old Testament History. i 

VILL. Old and New Theology, or an exhibition 
of those differences with regard to Scripture doc- 
trines which have recently agitated and divided | 
the Presbyterian Church. By James Wood, D. D., © 
12mo. Price 60 cents. 

IX. The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. By Thomas Sheriock, D. D. 
Bishop of London. To which is added the Sequel 
of the Trial. Large 16mo.; pp. 214. Price 45 
cents. 

X. The Articles of the Synod of Dort, transla- 
ted from the Latin, with Notes, by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, D. D., with an Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., late Professor in the. 
Theological, Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Small 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

XI. A Treatise on the right use of the Fathers, 
in the decision of Coutroversies existing at thieday 
in Religion. By John Daillé, Minister of the Gos- 
pel in the Reformed Charch of Paris. With a pre- 
face by the Rev. G. Jekyll, LL. B. Second Ameri- 
can edition. Revised and corrected by the Editor 
ofthe Board. 12mo., pp. 416. Price 80 cents. 

XII. The Life of Archibald Alexander D.D., 
LL. D. By James W. Alexander, D. D. Witha 
portrait. Price $1.25. 

XIIf. Cruden’s Concordance, royal 8vo., un- 
abridged. 856 pp. Price $3.50 

XIV. Dr. Coleman’s Historical Text-Book, and 
Atlas of Biblical Geography. Price $1.50. 

XV. Catechismus Miaor, or the Shorter Cate- 
chism translated into Latin. sq. 16mo. 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of Religious Books aad Tracts, by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

~ JOSEPH P. ENGLES, F 


Publishing 
~No. 265 Chestnut street, 


A fee of $5 ~ 
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difficulties ? 


to 


lofty te hee carriage; when 


Than or costly gem ; 
Yea, wafting of the star | 
shines from Bethlehem ! 


w holy thought, that mien 
_ May.wateh, and toil, and strive, 
And stir with enterprise the land, 
. dad make the seas alive, 
_ And open up new avenues 

Which traffic never trod, 
. Only, that Earth by these may be 

A highway for our God !” 


Syria and the Desert. 


[From the Revue des Deux Mondes of M. Von 
Segur Dupeyron.) 


Water and heat are indispensable to vege- 


tation. There can be no deficiency as to 
heat in Syria, owing to the latitude in which 
that situated; but the abundant 
heat becomes a cause of sterility, if water. 
be'wanting. When we speak of a. desert, 
most persons think that the soil consists 
only of end. in which the elements for the 
support of plants do not exist. This is true 
ad to the deserts of Lybia, but does not a 
ly.:to0 the wilds of Arabia. When rain 
vegetation flourishes to a degree that 
causes astonishment to those who witness it 
for the first time. But as the summer fol- 
lows very shortly after the rainy season, 
atid the rains are never very abundant, and 
moisture is soon dried up, the plants, which 


an to grow in all their beauty, are soon | 


witnersé, as by a blast from a fiery oven. 

‘Thus the desert that stretches from the 
Euphrates to the valley of the Orontes and 
Antilebanon, is in a certain sense very fruit- 
ful, and still the harvests are not produc- 
tive. Hence it comes to pass, that the in- 
habitants have not often fixed themselves 
in settled habitations, and the Bedouins 
have been compelled to wander with the 
flocks which formed their chief possessivns. 
If they should remain stationary, they would 
be compelled to abandon their hope of ob- 
taining sustenance for their cattle. 

‘The influence of the climate is altogether 
different in those parts of Syria which lie 
between the desert and the Mediterranean. 
The westerly winds, that bring with them 
the moisture derived from the sea, increase 
the amount of rain. A like effect is pro- 
daced by the snow which io winter falls on 
Lebanon, and moderates the heat and dry- 
ness of at least a part of the hot season of 
the year. 

‘The care, moreover, which is taken in 
the more favoured parts of Syria, to make 
the most of every spring of water, is very 
remarkable. As I looked at the cisterns, 
which abound even on the borders of Leba- 
non, and are intended to provide water for 
the mulberry trees, I was reminded of the 
saying of Solomon, “I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees.” (Kecl. ii. 6.) In 
our well-watered countries, we sometimes 
have to complain of ill-disposed persons, 
who, out of revenge, cut down and destroy 


the trees which increase the value of the 


possessions of their enemies. In the East, 
such men destroy the cisterns and fill up 
the wells; they know that the desolating 
winds will soon complete the mischief. Thus 
Isaac suffered from the hatred of his ene- 
mies. (Gen. xxvi.) Nothing changes io 
the East. The history of the Bible des- 
cribes events which occur in our own times. 

The Arabs have various laws respecting 
the rights of property in wells, which are 
euforced with extreme strictness. 

The plains of Damascus afford abundant 
evidence of the fruitfulness of the land in 
Syria, when it is well watered. If the two 
streams, the Barada and the Awasch, were 
to fail, the plains of Damascus, now so fruit- 
ful, would be as barren as the desert, which 
stretches out beyond their borders. The 
beauty of the environs of Damascus has 
often been celebrated by poets. The town 
itself, with its narrow, filthy streets, and the 
dull monotony of its mud-built houses, forms 
indeed a sad contrast to the surrounding 
neighbourhood. But still its two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and the extensive 
commerce in which they are engaged, show 
how fertile the soil must be, and how great 
the natural advantages which they enjoy. 

But Damascus suffers from the Bedouins, 
who assist in carrying on commerce, but 
occasion much mischief. The evils which 
they inflict are increased by the weakness of 
the Turkish authorities, who are unable to 
restrain them, and by the practice of usury, 
which causes so much misery in this other- 
wise favoured country. 

The Arabs are not only guilty of stealing, 
but they have a method of laying the coun- 
try people under contribution, which is even 
worse than direct and open robbery. The 
Bedouins talk a great deal about “ fraterni- 
ty;” and they are not content with offering 
this ‘fraternity,’ they compel the poor 
country people to acceptit. Ifa man builds 
a house or a stable, he may well hope that 
no Bedouin will become his neighbour. 
Should the far-seeing son of the desert ap- 

h him, he will not fail to request the 
vee of being allowed to place one stone 
in the building, and then will most zealously 
maintain that from henceforth he and the 
proprietor are brethren ; that a secret bond 
unites them; and that if any one should 
attack his person or property, the whole 
tribe to which the Bedouin belongs will 
come to the rescue. This is certainly a 

eat protection, but the countryman ma 

well wish to decline the favour. The off- 
cious Bedouin will be sure to intimate that 
he expects some compensation for this 
mighty protection, and some token of the 
attachment which his brother feels towards 
him. Without further ceremony, the price 
at which this fraternity is to be valued will 
be fixed at a yearly payment of two hundred, 
or at least one hundred piastres; the amount 
altogether depending on the generosity of 
the Bedouin. Thus a contract is made, and 
the countryman will do well to take care 
that he has his money in readiness ; for if it 
be not paid, the tribe that is to protect him 
will hasten to plunder him. 

But i¢ may be asked, Why do not the 
authorities help the poor peasants in these 
he Turkish authorities have 
enough to do to take care of themselves 
when the Bedouins attack them, and they 
as soon touch fire as — 

isputes. They are soon frightened, an 
the indolence of the a fing them to 
wish to avoid quarrelling with the Bedouins. 
The Sublime Porte itself even countenances 
these extortions by paying a certain sum 
every year to some of the tribes for protect- 
ing the caravans of pilgrims who visit Mec- 
ca from time to time. They call this 
a Seren a “gift,” but it ought rather be 

slled “rent,” as the do not look 
upon it as in any measure a gift from a 
superior, This, some years since, a pasha 
was visited by the black servant of one of 
the chiefs of the Bedouins. His cloak was 
in tatters, and his shoes, which had been 
onge red, could no longer be said to be of 
any particular colour whatever. The pasha 


coi 
‘insisted on received the whole in gold ; 
that on his attempting to explain the 


and caressed; his wrath abated, and at 
length he aoe, & an ultimatum, to re- 
ceive one-half of the amount in small coins, 
and the in gold. poms did 
not in his composure until the ne 
with bis beg were lost in the distance. = 
It is often said that the oppression of the 
Turks ruins both the Christian and Jewish 
ulation. There is some reason for this 


| complaint; but we must also look at the ex- 
tortions of the Bedouins, and to the usury 


which is practised by the Mohammedan, 


| Christian, and Jewish bankers, in order to 
| trace the evil to its source. ; 


It is not difficult to discover a remedy 
for these evils. The Bedouins must be con- 
fined to the deserts, properly so called. Thus 
the settled population would be freed from 
innumerable sufferings, and the Bedouins 
themselves would be compelled to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Sultan, for whom 
they seem at present to entertain but little 


t. 

| Three battalions of infantry would be 
sufficient, if distributed in different stations 
and fortified places, to guard the entire 
length of the river Jordan. The Bedouins 
have no artillery or means for storming a 
fortified place. Their troops are chiefly 
cavalry, and could not attack such places 
with any prospect of success. The Turk- 
ish troops are now organized like European 
soldiers, and would have but little to fear 
from the Bedouins, who do not use any 
bayonets. They could not blockade a place, 
as they are obliged to wander about, in or- 
der to find grass and water for their flocks. 
They might be successfully attacked by a 
regiment of cavalry, who could follow their 
movements. 

It must be confessed that the fortifications 
which were built for the protection of the 
bridges over the Jordan are in a sad state of 
dilapidation ; but as they are by no means 
extensive, it would not cost much to restore 
them. Two or three mortars would suffice 
to keep the Bedouins at a distance. They 
seldom carry on an attack for any length 
of time. | 

And beside this, it may be observed that 
want of perseverance on their part has been 
found greatly to assist the inhabitants of 
the villages on the line from Hebron to 
Gaza, in their endeavours to defend them- 
selves against the Bedouins. As soon asa 
regular discharge of musketry takes place, 
they retire. 


Turkish Tombstones. 


Mr. Stephens, in his Incidents of Travel, 
mentions that tombstones in the Turkish 
burying grounds are all flat, and contain lit- 
tle hollows which hold the water after a rain, 
and attract the birds, which resort thither 
to slake their thirst and sing amongst the 
trees. 


Theory of the Aurora Borealis. 


Sir John Ross states, that in order to 
test his theory that the phenomena of the 
aurora borealis were occasioned by the ac- 
tion of the sun, when below the pole, 
on the surrounding ice, by its rays being 
reflected from the points of incidence to 
clouds above the pole, which were before 
invisible, he placed a powerful lamp, to 
represent the sun, having a lens, at the 
focal distance of which he set a rectified 
terrestial globe, on which bruised glass of 
the various colours seen in Baffin’s Bay was 
placed to represent the coloured icebergs in 
that locality, while the space between Green- 
land and Spitsbergen was left blank to re- 
present the sea. Tosimilate the clouds above 
the pole, which were to receive the reflected 
rays, he applied a hot iron to a sponge, and 
by giving the globe its regular diurnal mo- 
tion, he produced the phenomena vulgarly 
called the merry dancers, and every appcar- 
ance, exactly as seen in the natural sky, 
while it disappeared as the globe turned, as 
being the part representing the sea to the 
points of incidence. 


Shower Baths in Lunatic Asylums, 


On Monday, at Bow strect, Mr. Charles 
Snape, resident surgeon in the County Lu- 
natic Asylum, at Wandsworth, appeared 
before Mr. Henry, upon a summons, to an- 
swer the charge of having unlawfully killed 
and slain Daniel Dolley, aged sixty-five, 
an inmate of that establishment. The pro- 
ceedings were taken by the Commissioners 
of Lunacy. Mr. Clarkson appeared for the 
defendant. Mr. Bodkin was counsel for 
prosecution. There appears to be a system 
in the establishment of having recourse to 
a eold shower bath, whenever a patient be- 
came excitable. Early on the morning of 
the 9th of April, Dolley having been re- 
ported as excitable, Mr. Snape directed the 
attendants to put him into the shower bath. 
Dolley had been punished in a similar way 
about a week before. On seeing Mr. Snape 
with the key in his hand, proceeding toward 
the bath door, Dolley struck bim a violent 
blow on the head and tried to escape. He 
was followed, and brought back to the bath- 
room by force. | 

Mr. Snape desired the attendants to 
strip him. They did so. Dolley then went 
into the bath. The cold water was turned 
upon hin. He was kept there twenty-eight 
minutes, and within fifteen or sixteen min- 
utes after he was taken out he died. The 
bath was so constructed as to form a closed 
box. There was no aperture for air or light, 
and the door was secured by a bar outside. 
Whenever a patient was placed within that 
box, he was utterly defenceless. If illness 
or death came upon him, the attendants out- 
side would remain ignorant of it while the 
the door was kept closed. It was, however, 
stated that the keeper opened the door 
several times. By a calculation which had 
been made, it had been ascertained that the 
water descended in a continuous stream, in 
the proportion of twenty gallons per minute, 
upon the bead of the patient barred wichin 
that box. | 

The orifices through which the water ran 
were unusually large, and, assuming the bath 
to be conducted in the ordinary way on the 
morning in question, there must bave been 
nearly 600 gallons of cold water poured down 
upon the head of the deceased during the 
twenty-eight minutes he was confined in 
the box. The question arose why was the 
patient—an old man, 65 years of age—sub- 
jected to this unusual severity of treatment ? 
It seemed to be part of the system to follow 
up the bath by administering to the lunatics 
certain doses of tartar emetic, which were 
kept close to the bath, so as to be readily ac- 
cessible to the attendants without their hav- 
ing to go to Mr. Snape for them. 

Following out the directions of Mr. Snape, 
the attendant gave Dolley an extra quanti- 
ty directly he got him out of the bath. 
While the unfortunate patient was being 
dried and dressed, the attendant became 
alarmed by a sudden change in his appear- 
ance—the pale, agonized look, the intense 
shivering of the body, the crouching of the 
limbs, and the loss of speech. He was 
hastily removed to a bed, but before Mr. 
Snape could arrive the man was dead. An 
inquest was held upon the body. Mr. Snape 
stated that a post mortem examination had 


taken place, and that death was caused by 
“¢ disease of the heart;” and, consequently, 
the jury were directed to find a verdict of 
‘natural death.” After the examination 
of several witnesses—one of whom swore 
that the bath was not given as a pupish- 
ment, the case was adjourned, without re- 
quiring bail from the defendant. 


Two Sides te the Question. 


nerally en- 


When a man dies, people 


qr what property has he left behind him ? 
be angels will ask, what good deeds has | 
he sent before him? 


Tortoise Shell. 


What is called the tortoise shell is not, 
as is generally supposed, the bony covering 
or shield of the turtle, but only the scales 
which cover it. These are thirteen in num- 
ber; eight of them flat and five a little 
curved. Of the flat ones four are large, 
being sometimes a foot long and seven inch- 
es broad, semi-transparent, elegantly varie- 
gated, with white, red, yellow, and dark 
brown clouds, which are fully brought out 
when the shell is prepared and polished. 
The laminz, as I have said, constitute the 
external coating of the solid or bony part 
of the shell, and a large turtle affords about 
eight pounds of them, the plates varying 
from an eighth to a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. The fishers do not kill the tur- 
tles; did they do so, they would in a few 
years exterminate them. When a turtle is 
caught, they fasten him, and cover his back 
with dry leaves or grass, to which they set 
fire. The heat causes the plates to separate 
at their joints; a large knife is then care- 
fully inserted horizontally beneath them, 
and the laminew lifted from the back, care 
being taken not to injure the shell by too 
much heat, nor to force it off until the heat 
has fully prepared it for separation. Many 
turtles die under this cruel operation, but 
instances are numerous in which they have 
been caught a second time, with the outer 


coating reproduced; but, in these cases, 
ialtead of thirtcen pieces, it is a single 
piece. 


Population and Property of the 
United States. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
cent communication to Congress, gives the 
following table, showing the population of 
the different States and Territories, and the 
value of real and personal estate therein, 
prepared in part from enumerations and 
valuations, and in part from estimates: 


Value 
States. Population. of Property. 
Alabama, 835,192 $279,233,027 
Arkansas, 253,117 64,240,726 
California, 335,000 165,000,000 
Connecticut, 401,292 203,759,831 
Delaware, 97,295 30,466,924 
Florida, 110,724 49,461,461 
Georgia, 935,090 500,000,000 
Illinois, 1,242,917 133,237,474 
Indiana, 1,149,606 301,858,474 
Iowa, 325,014 ~ 310,000,000 
Kentucky, 1,086,587 411,000,198 
Louisiana, O87 270,425,000 
Maine, 623,862 131,128,186 
Maryland, 649,580 261,243,660 
Massachusetts, 1,133,123 597,936,995 
Michigan, 509,374 116,593,580 
Mississippi, 671,649 251,525,000 
Missouri, 831,215 223,948,731 
New Hampshire, 324,701 103,804,327 
New Jersey, 69,499 179,750,000 
New York, 3,470,059 1,364, 154,625 
North Carolina, 921,852 239,603,372 
Ohio, 2,215,750 860,877.354 
Pennsylvania, 2,542,960 1,031,731,304 
Rhode Island, 66,927 91,699,850 
South Carolina, 705,661 303,434,240 
Tennessee, ,C92,470 321,776,810 
Texas, 00,000 240,00 ',000 
Vermont, 325,206 91,165,680 
Virginia, 1,512,593 530,994,897 
Wisconsin, 552,109 87,500,000 
Dist. of Columbia, 59,000 25,568,703 
TERRITORIES. | 
Minnesota, 65,000 20,000,000 
New Mexico, 63,500 7,250,000 
Oregon, _ 36,000 7,775,000 
Washington, 5,500 1,650,000 
Utah, 39,000 4,250,000 
Kansas, 11, 2,350,000 
Nebraska, 4,500 1,235,644 
26,964,312 9,817,611,072 
This sum to be added for | 
property not valued, for 
under valuations, and for 
the rise in the value of 
property since 1850, 1,500,000,000 
Total, $11,317,611,072 


In the construction of this table, when 
the enumerations and valuations are not 
given from official State returns, it has been 
assumed that the population and property 
of the country have increased in the same 
ratio since the general census of 1850, in 
which they increased during the decennial 
period from 1840 to 1850. The increase 
bas, without doubt, been proportionally 
greater. 

In some States the latest official valua- 
tions have been given. These are of various 
dates, and are, it is believed, much too low. 
The valuation for Massachusetts is for the 
year 1850; for Maryland and Michigan, for 
1853; for Connecticut, New York, and 
Missouri, for 1854; and for other States, 
for 1855. 

With respect to some of the States, the 
official valuation is so very low, that it has 
been deemed necessary to add to it consider- 
ably, in order to represent fairly the true 
value of the property in those States. Thus, 
to Pennsylvania $500,000,000 have been 
added; to Virginia, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, $100,000,000 each. 

Texas and California are exceptional 
cases, and their population and wealth have 
been estimated upon such data as could be 
obtained. The Comptroller of Texas is the 
authority for that State. 

The Governor of Georgia says, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated the 
18th of April, 1856, that in that State ‘the 
total amount of the taxable property of all 
kinds is about $500,000,000.” 

The Governor of Minnesota says, in a 
letter dated January 29, 1856, that the 
returns he transmits of the value of the 
property in that Territory “are but approxi- 
mations,” the returns not being complete. 

The official valuation of the property in 
the Territory of Nebraska for the year 
1855 was so small—only $617,822—that it 
was thought proper to double it in the table, 
and it is still too low probably. 

The Auditor of the State of Indiana says, 
in his annual report (November 24, 1855): 
‘*A new valuation of the real estate would 
yg make the total taxables $380,000,- 

The Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Washington do not appear at all in the cen- 


sus of 1850, except as component parts of 


other States or Territories, and, with respect 
to them, the estimated numbers and values 


}may be very inaccurate, as they may be, 


indeed, with respect to the other Territories, 
and some of the new States. 

The State valuations of property are for 
assessment purposes, and are not only low, 
but the taxable property only has been 
valued ; and in all the States there are many 
kinds of property—some of it valuable— 
that are not taxed. 

Supposing the whole population of the 
United States to be 27,000,000, then, tak- 
ing the State of Maine as a criterion with 
respect to the value of property, the amount 
for all the States and Territories will be, in 
round numbers, about $5,760,000,000. 

Taking the State of New York as a cri- 
terion, the amount will be, in round num- 
bers, about $10,611,000,000. 

Taking the State of Kentucky, then it 
will be about $10,000,000,000. 

Taking the State of Illinois, it will be 


about $7,290,000,000. 


Taking the State of Arkansas, it will be 
about $6,750,000,000. 

Taking the State of Georgia, it will be 
about $14,430,000,000. 

Tuking the two extremes, the maximum 


7 


THE 


and the minimum, Georgia and Maine 
united, it will be about $10,000,000,000. 

Taking Ohio and will 
make, perhaps, 8 very fair mean, the amount 
will be $10, 68,000,000. 

Taking these seven States as a criterion, 
the amount will be about $9,233,000,000. 
This is too low, however, for the official 
valuation is too low in them all, unless it be 


Georgi 

The $1,500,000,000 added for under 
valuations for property not valued, and for 
the increase in value since 1850, is not an 
excessive allowance. 
. In the calculations, inconsiderable frac- 
tion of numbers and values have not been 


regarded. 


t will thus be seen that we constitute a 
very considerable nation, especially when 
we remember that we are only eighty years 
of age. Mr. Dallas well observed at the 
Peabody Dinner, that the American Repub- 
lic, at the time of its birth, “was a puny 
creature, sickly, feeble, diminutive. Itthen 
contained 2,500,000 souls. The popula- 
tion is now 27,000,000. The territory was 
then a margin of the Atlantic. It is now 
an immense continent. Our wealth was 
then comparative poverty, while our resour- 
ces now are actually exhaustless.”” These 
are brief but telling facts, and they are 
beginning to be understood and appreciated 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Caffraria. 


Two blue-books contain further pa- 
pers relating to the Caffre tribes. It 
appears that the state of the tribes is 
very satisfactory, and that, according to one 
of the last despatches received from Sir G. 


Grey, the experiment of employing them 


on public works has proved highly success- 
ful. The Caffres have also shown anxiety 
to have industrial schools. The Rev. W. 
Shaw, in a letter dated the 10th of July, 
1855, gives an account of a tour of eleven 
wecks. The tribes were all at peace with 
each other, and the intention of the Gover- 
nor to visit them in a friendly manner was 
evidently most pleasing to them. The re- 
port of the Governor’s tour is dated the 
19th of September, 1855. He found every 
thing in atranquiland prosperous state. San- 
dilli, with two or three other chiefs, met 
the Governor; their manner was perfectly 
contented. His excellency hints, however, 
that the continuance of this state of things 
cannot be relied on, ‘‘ for if we reduced our 
strength there is little doubt that they 
would again try the chances of war.” 


President Edwards’ Resolutions. 


Among the excellent resolutions adopted 
by President Edwards, were the following: 

Resolved, That I will live so asI shall 
wish I had done when I come to die. 

Resolved, Never to do anything that I so 
much question the lawfulness of, as that I 
intend, at the same time, to consider and 
examine afterwards, whether it be lawful or 
not; except I as much question the lawful- 
ness of the omission. 

Resolved, I will act so as I think I shall 
judge would have been best and most pru- 
dent, when I come into the future world. 

Resolved, After afflictions, to inquire, 
what good I have got by them, and what I 
might have got by them. 3 

lf there never was to be but one in the 
world at a time, who is properly a complete 
Christian, in all respects of a right stamp, 
having Christianity shining in its true lus- 
ter, appearing amiable from what part and 
under what character soever viewed ; 

Resolved, To act just as I would do, if I 
strove with all my might, to be that one 
who should be in my time. 

Reader, will you reflect on these resohu- 
tions, and make them your own? 


NOTHING TO GIVE. 


The Rev. Dr. Wells of the Episcopal 
Church in Boston, who has earned for him- 
self a high reputation by his labours among 
the poor, thus speaks of the reluctance of 
some to aid him; and of the excuses made 
by them to palliate their refusal. 


‘‘But some hold back. You are matter- 
of-fact business men, and you think, perbaps, 
that I am a visionary. Would to God that 
the sufferings which I see were not such 
fearful matters of fact; that the sufferin 
was only in my imagination, and that 
alone was the sufferer. A visionary! Yes, 
I do sometimes have visions of these things— 
visions of their results—results in another 
world. In that world where people are 
strangely mixed together—strangely accord- 
ing to the usages of this world—visions of 
the world where the cheat at gambling, and 
the cheat at respectable regular business 
transactions, stand together like brothers— 
of one heart and one soul: of that world 
where a man of wealth, who says he is so 
poor that he cannot give, and the poor man, 
that says he is so poor that he must beg, 
though he knows he has something in the 
bank, are both counted liars together. - 

“Such, I own, are some of my visions. 
I shall gladly be found a false sneerer in 
these things, when we meét in that world; 
yet I fear me that eternity will prove these 
views to be too much, too fearfully matters 
of fact.” 


Buried Forests. 


Extensive forests, covering val:eys and 


hillsides, are overturned, and the uprooted | 


trees form a gigantic barrier, which prevents 
the flowing off of the waters. An extensive 


marsh is formed, particularly well adap.ed 


for the growth of various kinds of mosses. 
As they perish they are succeeded by others, 
and so for generations, in unceasing life 
and labour, until, in the course of time, 
the bottom, under the influence of decay 
aud the pressure from above, becomes turf. 
Far below lies bard coal; the upper part is 
light and spongy. At various depths, but 
sometimes as inuch as twenty feet below 
the surface, an abundance of begwood is 
found, consisting mostly of oak,‘hurd and 
black as ebony, or of the rich chocolate-col- 
oured wood ot the yew. Such ancient for- 
ests every now and then rise in awe-inspir- 
ing majesty from their grave. The whole 
city of Hamburg, its harbour and the broad 
tracts of land around it, rest upon a sunken 
forest, which is now buried at an immense 
depth below the surface. It contains most- 
ly limes and oaks, but must also have 
abounded with hazel woods, for thousands 
of hazel nuts are brought to light by every 
excavation, not exactly made for nuts. 
The city of New Orleans, it has been recently 
discovered, is built upon the most magoifi- 
cent foundation on which a city ever rose. 
It was the boast of Venice that her marble 
palaces rested in the waters of the Adriatic 
on piles of costly wood, which now serve to 
pay the debts of her degenerate sons; but 
our Venice has not less than three tiers of 
gigantic trees beneath it. They all stand 
upright, one upon another, with their roots 
spread out as they grew; and the great Sir 


Charles Lyell expresses his belief that it 


must have taken at least eighteen hundred 
years to fill up the chasm, since one tier had 
to rot away to a level with the bottom of 
the swamp before the upper could grow up- 
on it.—De Vere’s Leaves from the Book of 
Nature. 


What Literature Is, 


Poetry is said to be the flower of litera- 
ture; prose is the corn, potatoes, and meat; 
satire is the aquafortis ; wit is the spice and 
pepper; letters containing remittances are 
the apple-dumplings. 


Washington’s Last Moments. 


Governor Wise, of Virginia, delivered an 
oration on the 4th, ult., in which he thus 
described the last moments of Washington : 


He died as he lived, and what a beauti- 
ful economy there was in his death! Nota 
faculty was im not an an error had 
marred the moral of his life. At sixty-six, 
not quite three-score years and ten, he was 
taken away, whilst his example was perfect. 
He took cold, slighted the symptoms, sayin 
‘let it go as itcame.” In the morning © 
the 14th of December, 1799, he felt severe 
illness ; called in his overseer, Mr. Rawlings, 
to bleed him. He was agitated, and Wasb- 
ington said. to him, “don’t be afraid.”— 
When about to tie up his arm, he said with 
difficulty, “‘more.”? After all efforts had 
failed, he designated the paper he meant for 
his will, then turned to Tobias Lear and 
said, “I find I am going; my breath cannot 
continue long. I believed from the first it 
would be fatal. Do you arrange and record 
all my military letters and papers; arrange 
my accounts and settle my books, as you 
know more about them than any one else, 
and let Mr. Rawlings finish recording my 
other letters which he has begun.”” Between 
5 and 6 o’clock he said to his physician, Dr. 
Craik, ‘“‘I feel myself going; you had better 
not take any more trouble about me, but let 
me go off quietly; I cannot last long!” 
Shortly after, again he said, ‘‘ Doctor, I die 
hard, but I am not afraid to go; I believed 
from my first attack I should not survive it; 
my breath cannot last long.” About 10 
o’clock he made several attempts to speak 
to Mr. Lear, and at last said, ‘Iam just 
going. Have me decently buried, and do 
not let my body be put into the vault in less 
than two days after [am dead.”” Lear says, 
‘<T bowed assent.”’- He looked at me again 
and said, “Do you understand me?” I re- 
plied, “Yes, sir.” ‘’Tis well,’’ said he. 
And these were his last words, and ’tis well 
his last words were “’Tis well.” Just be- 
fore he expired he felt his own pulse; his 
hand fell from his wrist, and George Wash- 
ington was no more. 


Raising PoTaTOES UNDER STRAW.— 
Planting potatoes and covering with straw, 
both as a less laborious and more profitable 
method of raising that crop, is not a new 
idea. As long ago as 1824 it was practised 
in Vermont, but for some reason it has not 
come into general use. The experiments 
we saw tried were by selecting a short pas- 
ture field, dropping the seed at suitable dis- 
tances over the ground, and then covering 
the whole with a coat of straw to the depth 
of a foot or more. In the fall, the straw 
was raked off and the potatoes picked up, all 
dry. In wet seasons this plan was thought 
to be very effective. The editor of the Pike 
county (Illinois) Free Press has been pre- 
sented with potatoes raised the last season 
by a Mr. Shipman, of that vicinity, and de- 
tails as follows:—Mr. Shipman informed us 
that he planted them in the usual manner, 
then covered them to the depth of about 
six inches with straw: after this no fur- 
ther cultivation was required—the straw 
kept down the weeds, and the potatoes 
were not disturbed until they were dug. 
Not only has this method produced him a 
very superior potato, but it has this year 
brought him an extraordinary yield—+4 


of 640 bushels to the acre. He has tried 
this mode of culture for three years past, 
and has in every instance found it to bring 
results superior to the common method. 
This year he has planted at three differ- 
ent times with the following results:— 
Early in April he planted Meshanocks in 
both ways, and pink-eyes under the straw; 
all were in the same kind of ground. The 
Meshanocks cultivated, yielded two bush- 
els and one peck to the square rod; those 


covered with straw, four bushels and one | 


peck; and the pink-eyes covered, four bush- 
els. Pink-eyes planted on the 24th of May, 
covered with straw. yielded two and a half 
bushels and four quarts to the square rod. 
They were the smallest potatoes. Pink- 
eyes planted about the last of June, cover- 
ed, brought about two bushels and one 
quart to the square rod. These, although 
the smallest yield, were the largest pota- 
toes, and of the best quality.— Worcester 
Palladium, April 16. 


SeLF-SEALING Fruit Cans.—Take a 
common fruit-jar, with a tin cover, made 
like a shoe-black box. The jar and the 
cover will probably cost a dime, and hold a 
quart. Any of the cements that are used 
for sealing cans or jars will do for this. 
Heat your fruit, either in the jars or in some 
other vessels, and pour it in the jars, (pre- 
viously warming them.) Now pour enough 
cement in the cover to give the bottom and 
side a thin coat. When the cement becomes 
slightly stiff, apply the cover over the jar, 
the jar having been well filled, and turn the 
jar upside down; and here is the invention. 
As fruit jars have a lip, you now have a lit- 
tle trough to fill with cement, and the work 
is done. Let your jars get cold standing 
on the covers, and put them away in the 
same position. It is the steam escaping in 
the common way of sealing or soldering 
cans, that leaves so many of them imper- 
fect. My plan entirely obviates this diffi- 
culty, as the steam or vapour is always on 
top of the fruit. 
perceive, is really a chemist’s pneumatic 


MY CHILD. 

A light is from our household gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled, 

A place is vacant at our hearth 
Which never can be filled; | 

A gentle heart, that throbbed but now 
With tenderness and love, 

Has hushed its weary throbbings here 
To throb in bliss above. 

Yes, to the home where angels are 
Her trusting soul has fled, 

And yet we bend above the tomb 
With tears, and call her dead— 

We call her dead, but ah! we know 

She dwells where living waters flow. 


THE RAINY DAY. 

“Mother, it rains,” said a little girl, who 
was looking out at the window. “Iam so 
sorry not to go and make that visit to Emma. 
She invited me twice before, but it rained; and 
now it is raining hard again.” 

“‘T hope you will not be unhappy, my dear,” 
said her mother. “I think I see tears upon 
your cheeks. I will not say it is a little thing, 
for the troubles of children scem great to them. 
But I trust you will be patient, and wait plea- 
santly for good weather.” ae 

‘‘ Mother, you have told me that God knows 
everything, and that he is always good. Then 
he certainly must know that there is but one 
Saturday afternoon in the whole week, and 
that is all the time I have to play with my 
little friends. He must know that it has rained 
now these three holidays, when I wished 80 
much to go abroad. And can he not make 
sunshine whenever he pleases ?”” 

“We cannot understand all the ways of God, 
my child, but the Bible tells us he is wise and 
good. Look out into your little garden, and 
see how happy the rosebuds are to catch the 
soft rain in their bosoms, and how the violets 
lift up their sweet faces to meet it; and as the 
drops fall into the quiet stream, how it dimples 
with gladness and gratitude. 

‘The cattle will drink at that stream and be 
refreshed. Should it dry up, they would be 
troubled ; and were the green grass to grow 
brown and die, they would be still more trou- 
bled, and some of them might perish for want 
of food.” 

Then the good mother told her daughter of 
the sandy deserts in the East, and of the camel, 
who patiently bears thirst for many days, and 
how the fainting traveller watched for the rain 
cloud, and blessed God when he found water. 
And she showed her pictures of the camel, and 
of the caravan, and told her how they were 
sometimes buried under the sands of the desert. 

And she told her a story of the mother who 
wandered in the wilderness with her son, and 
when the water was spent in the bottle, she 
laid him under the shrubs to die, and went and 
prayed in anguish to God. Then the Lord 
opened. her eyes, and she saw a well of water, 
and her son lived. 

She told her another story from the Bible; 
how there fell no rain in Israel for more than 
three years, and the grass dried up, and the 
brooks wasted away, and the cattle died; and 
how the good prophet prayed earnestly to God, 
and the skies sent down a blessed rain, and 


the earth gave forth her fruit. 


Many other things this good mother said to 
her child, teaching and entertaining her.— 
Then they sang together a sweet hymn or two, 


_and the little girl was surprised to find the 


afternoon so quickly spent, for the time passed 
bushels to the square rod, or at the rate | a iis P 


pleasantly. 
So she thanked her kind mother for the 


' stories she had told, and the pictures she had 


shown her. And she smiled, and said, **What 
God pleases is best.” Her mother kissed her, 
and said, ‘Carry this sweet spirit with you, 
my daughter, as long as you live, and you will 
have gotten more wisdom from the storm,than 


_ from the sunshine.” 


OAL.—The undersigned respectfully invite the 
attention of tgeir friends ang the public to 
their Jarge assortm€nt of White Ash Coal, prepared 
for family use, which they now offer for sale at 
$4.50 per ton, for Broken, Egg, and Stove. Orders 
will receive prompt attention if sent to their Yard, 
No. 19, Richmend, or to their Office, No. 36 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 
july 12—4t MACTIER & STEEL. 
ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 
at low prices, by SmitH & Eno isn, No. 36 


North Sixth Street, Philadetphia.—Turretini Theo- 


| bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. 


This arrangement, you | 


trough, and there is no danger when your | 
fruit has cooled down and created a vacuum, 


that the extended atmospheric pressure will 
force the corks in. 


Soap ror WasHiInc.—The American 
Agriculturist is responsible for this re- 
cipe:—To each pound of common hard 
soap, add from a half to three quarter 
ounces common borax, pulverized, and one 
quart of water. Put the water in a tin 
pan or other convenient vessel, and place 
on the stove; put in the borax, and then 
add the soap, cut in small, thin pieces. 
Keep them hot, but not boiling, several 
hours, or until the soap isdissolved. When 
cool, it will be double the quantity, and 
thus save at least one-half. Rub the dirti- 
est part of the clothes with this compound, 
and soak them over night, if convenient, or 
an hour or two in the morning. This mix- 
ture does not cut the hands, and is adapted 
to all sorts of clothes—calicoes, flannel, &c. 
as well as white cotton or linen. They 
are to be washed, boiled, and rinsed, as usu- 
al, ~ the labour of rubbing is greatly les- 
sened. 


RASPBERRY JAM.—Pass the raspberries 
through a fine sieve to extract their seeds, 
add to them their weight in fine white su- 
gar, and boil them, and stir them over the 
fire until you can just see the bottom of the 
stew-pan. 


BLACKBERRY JAM.—Boil the blackber- 
ries with half their weight of coarse moist 
sugar for three quarters of an hour, keeping 
the mass stirred constantly. A stew pan is 
not a necessary vehicle; the commonest tin 
saucepan will answer the purpose equally 
well. The cheapness of this homely delica- 
cy, besides its sanative properties, renders 
it particularly desirable for scantily furnish- 
ed tables. If the berries be gathered in 
wet weather, an hour will not be too long a 
time to boil them. 


GoosEBERRY JAM.—Pick and clean red 
gooseberries, thoroughly ripe. Boil them 
by themselves for twenty minutes, skim- 
ming them frequently. Then add brown 
sugar, in the proportion of one pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Boil for half 
an hour after the sugar isin. Skim it, and 
pour it into earthenware jars. When cold, 
paper up the jars, and set aside in a dry 
cool situation. Strawberry and black cur- 
rant jams are made in precisely the same 
manner as the above; but instead of brown, 
use lump sugar. 


Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
Patterson’s Commen- 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 
Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. Augustini Opera 
Omnia. 8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
Works. 10 vols. 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
8vo. Baxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols. 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vols. 8vo. And a large 
assortment of rare and standard works in every de- 
partment of Theological Literature. 

A complete Catalogue of our stock now ready, 
june 14—tf 


Jogiez. 4 vols. 


and will be sent to those desiring it. 
ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT—Can 
learn of an excellent field of labour, with 
liberal compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will furnish them with a circular, giving full 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who ure willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 
monials, need apply. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 

Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 

july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 7 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—For the rapid 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, In- 
cipient Consumption, and for the relief of con- 


_ sumptive patients in advanced stages of the disease. 


— 


We need not speak to the public of its virtues. 
Throughout every town, and almost every hamlet 
of the American States, its wonderful cures of pul- 
monary complaints have made it already known. 
Nay, few are the families in any civilized country 
on this continent without some personal experience 
of its effects; and fewer yet the communities any 
where which have not among them some living 
trophy of its victory over the subtle and dangerous 
diseases of the thruat and lungs. While it is the 
most powerful antidote yet known to man for the 
formidable and dangerous diseases of the pulmonary 


organs, it is also the pleasantest and safest remedy 


that can be employed for infants and young persons, 
Parents should have it in store against the insidious 
enemy that steals upon them unprepared. We 
have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry /ec- 
toral saves mure lives by the consumptions it pre- 
vents than those it cures. Keep it by you, and 
cure your colds while they are curable, nor neglect 
them until no human skill can master the inexorable 
canker that, fastened on the vitals, eats your life 
away. All know the dreadful fatality of lung dis- 
orders, and as they know, too, the virtues of this 
remedy, we need not do more than to assure them 
it is still made the best it can be We spare no 
cost, no care, no toil, to produce it the most per- 
fect possible, and thus afford those who rely on it 
the best agent which uur skill can furnish for their 


cure. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytica] Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


And sold by Frederick Brown, corner of Fifth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia; Fahnestock & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; D. R. Jones & Co., 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; C. A. Morris & Co., 
York, Pennsylvania; R. P. Hunter & Co., Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Dexter & Neuayer, Aibany, New 
York; Hegerman, Clark & Co., New York city; 
Lee & Butler, Hartford, Connecticut; Thompson & 
Booth, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by all drug- 
gists and dealers in medicine every where. 

july 5—16t 


OMETHING FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet, edited by Francis C. 
Woodworth, universally known to the young as 


. © Uncle Frank,?? began an entirely new series in 


January 1856. It contains, besides a host of other 
engravings, a striking portrait of the Editor, en- 
graved on steel. 

The Magazine is appropriately illustrated, and 
no pains are spared to make it one of the most at- 
tractive and useful periodicals of the kind in the 
land. 
July begins a new volume. Now is the time to 
subscribe ! 

Terms.—$1 a year; five copies to one address, 
$4; eight copies to one address, $6, and an extra 
copy to the person who forms a club of eight. 

Fountain Pens Gratis.—For $10 we will send ten 
copies of the Magazine one year, and one of Prince’s 
Fountain Pens, worth $4. 

For $4.50 we will send a copy. of the Magazine 
one year, and one of the Fountain Pens. 

Those who are unacquainted with Woodworth’s 
Youths Cabinet wi'l please scnd for a specimen. 
Single copies only 12} cente. 

Send in your subscriptions, with the money (or 
its equivalent in post office stamps), to 

D A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illinois Central 
Railroad Company is now prepared to sel] over 
two millions of acres of Farming Lands, in tracts of 
forty acres and upwards, on loog credits and at jow 
rates of interest. These lands were granted by the 
Government, to aid in the construction of this 
road, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
tile Prairies in the State, in here and there 
with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. 
The Road extends from Chicago on the Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and frem thence to Galenz and 
Daaleith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 
and as all the Jands lie within fifteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
lands to any of those pointe, and from thence to 
Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
rowth of flourishing towns and villages along the 
ine, and the great increase in ulation by immi- 
tion, &c., afford a substantial and growing home- 
and for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, ie gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. : 

Economy ia cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of Illinois lands. 
Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps 
grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the 
case in cultivating new Jand in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of ploughing 
and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned eod is sure to 
yield very large profits. A man with a plough and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracts can be made for break- 
ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
ay acre. By judicious management, the land ma 

ploughed and fenced the first, and under a hig 
state of cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 
and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on 
the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Middie States, is known to be 
much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling in lowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that iande there of any value, 
along the water courses and fur many miles inland, 

have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one to two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultiva- 
ting them; and hence, government lands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investments 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks huld good in relation to the 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant 
Jands may be found nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of 
their products; and to that extent precisely are the 
incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 
investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fertility of the Jands now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 
of transportation, especially in view of the facilities 
furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. - Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual installments. The 
first to become due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest .will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at 
least one-tenth of the land purchased shal! yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be obtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete get up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. — 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low 


rate of interest charged for these lands, will enable 


a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 


nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomesdue. In the mean- 
time, the rapid settlement of the country will proba- 
bly have increased their value four or five fold. 
When required, an experienced person will accom- 
pany applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
ecting lands. 


x Circulars, containing numerous instances of | 


successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
personally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
Inan, addressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central 

Railroad Company, 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water street. 
ap 17—6m | 


ELAWARE COLLEGE.—The first Session of 
the ensuing College year in this Institution 
will commence on the 27th of August. For terms, 
&c., address DANIEL KIRKWOOD, 
july 12—5t Newark, Delaware. 


ED SWEET SPRINGS, ALLEGHENY COUN- 


TY, VIRGINIA.—These Springs are situated | 


sixteen miles east of the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
one mile north of the Old Sweet, and forty-eight 
miles from Bonsack’s, on the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, from which Summerson, Kent & Co. 
keep a full supply of coaches running daily, through 
in daylight, to this place, and to the White Sulphur 
Springs, having no night travel. 

These waters are Chalybeate, differing in their 
gaseous and saline ingredients, varying in their 
temperature from seventy-three to eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit, forming two ladies’ and one gentle- 
man’s Red Sweet Baths, the most exhilarating and 
delightful Baths in the United States. There is also 
another Bath and Spring near the hotel, a 
similar in temperature and effects to the Old Sweet, 
one mile from this, giving visitors to this place the 
advantages of the watersof both places. The waters 
are Tonic, Alterative, and Aperient, suited to cases 
of extreme debility, diarrhea of the most obstinate 
character; also rheumatism, cutaneous affections, 
and chronic diseases of the stomach, liver, spleen, 
&c. (Refer to the various authors on the Mineral 
Springs of Virginia for the analysis.) 

There is on the premises a reading room, fur- 
nished with a variety of newspapers from al] parts 
ofthe Union. Also ten pin alleys and other amuse- 
ments. The services of Volandt’s Bund of Music 
of Baltimore, has been secured. 

The proprietor having the satisfaction to know 
that he has given satisfaction heretofore to his 
visitors, and to sustain the high reputation of the 
Red Sweet, has been induced to extend his accom- 
modations, flattering himeelf that his future labours 
will ineure a full portion of the public patronage. 

There is a post office at this place, and daily 
mails each way. C. BIAS. 

june 21—S8t 


BOOK FOR SUMMER.—The Hallig; or, the 

Sheep- Fold in the Waters. A Tale of Humble 

Life on the Coast of Schleswig. Translated from 

the German of Biernatzki. By Mrs.Gro. P. Mars. 

With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 12mo. 
Muslin, $1. 

From the Hon. Rob-rt C. 
read it with deep interest. Mrs. Marsh has given 
us an admirable version of a most striking and 
powerful work. 

From Professor F. D. Huntington, D.D., in the 
Religious Magazine.—Already the book has gain- 
ed a great success with the best class of readers. 
Wherever it goes it fascinates the cultivated and 
the illiterate, the young and the old, the devout and 
the careless. Our own copy is in brisk circulation. 
The vivid and eloquent description of the strange 
scenery, the thrilling accounts of the mysterious 
action of the waters and vapours of the Schleswig 
coast, &c., all form a story of uncommon attractions 
and unmingled excellence. The satisfaction one 
feels in its popularity is without abatement. 

Just published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 

jy 26—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


Winthrop.—I have 


LLIOTT’S HOURS OF SORROW.—Lirpsay & 
BLAKIsSTON have just published, Hours of Sor- 
row, Cheered and Comforted. By Charlotte Elliott, 
authoress of ** Hymns for a Week.”? 
‘¢ Amid gy list of blessings infinite 
Stand this the foremost—that my heart has bled.» 
—Youne. 


From the fifth London edition. A neat 18mo vol- 


| ume; cloth, gilt; price 63 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Arnold’s Christian Life—Vol. I. Its Course, Hin- 
derances, and Helps; Vol. II. Its Hopes, Fears, and 
Close—2 vols. _ $2. Glory of the Redeemer 
in his Person and Work ; by Winslow; $1. Whate- 
ly’s Future State; Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing it; 75 cents. Whe are the Blessed? or, Medi- 
tation on the Beatitudes; 75 cents. Voice of the 
Charch; or, the Reign of Christ; by Taylor; $1. 
The Divine Love ; by Rev. Dr. Eadie of Glasgow; 
75 cents. The Inquirer directed to the Holy Spirit; 
by Winslow; 75 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms 
from the Writings of Bishop Whately ; $1. Glimpses 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus; by Winslow; 75 
cents. Good and Evil Angels; by Archbishop 
Whately; 63 cents. Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works, 
viz.— Heaven, or the Sainted Dead ; 75 cents; The 
Heavenly Recognition; 75 cents; The Heavenly 
Home; $1. Union with the Church; 31 cents. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Apocalypse; 2 vols. 
Do. do. Parables; 1 vol. Do.do. Miracles; 1 vol. 
Do. do. Daniel; 1 vol. Do. do. Seven Churches; 
1 vol. Do. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Do. Minor 
Works; 3 vols. Do. Family Prayers; 2 vols. Do. 
Twelve Urgent Questions ; 1 vol.—each 75 cents 

r volume. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


july 26—tf 


of 


ITUATION. WANTED.—A Student, who is pre- 
red to teach the English branches, ie desirous 
ining a situation where he may give instruc- 
tion in the Ancient Languages to those aa geoperi 
for College. As tutor in a Christian ly | 
be the more desirable situation. South preferred. 
Ample testimonials given. Address, L. 
Newark, Delaware. jy bd 


GOVERNESS.—A young lady desires a situa- 
tion ae Governess. She is capable of teaching 

Music, Drawing, and Painting, together with the 

ordinary English branches, and French if necessary. 

Excellent referencescan be given. Addrese, * 

VERNESS,” Lansingburgh, New York. 

july 26—3° 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 

next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 


TERMS PER HALF 
In the Primary Department, - 

In the Higher Department, - <- 
Tuition in common English branches, 

‘6 Higher 
Frence and German, each, - 
Music on the Piano, - - e 
Boarding pupile will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terma: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $40, to be paid strictly in advance. 
Circulars containining fnll —_— are can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 
The Institute is under the care of the Presbyte 
of Newten, and is located in the pleasant a 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morrie and Essex, and . 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vile 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance. 
J. Sanprornp Smith, A. M., and Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
Atsert Gaaves, A®B., Instructor in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, and Music. 
There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 
The Primary Department ie under the charge of 
Mise L. F. Temece. ap 5—tf 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Mary L. Bowngy and 
A. Dittayve, 525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The thirteenth Session of this Inatitution (Board- - 
ing and Day School) will open on Monday, Septem- 

r ist. 

In addition to an extended and thorough course 
of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
facilities are secured in Music and French. A 
give to boarders the 


A 


*s 


French lady in the family will 
advantages of French Conversat 
As the number of pupils is limited in both de- 
partments, any one desiring to enter for less thana 
year, should state definitely this desire, when ap- 
plying for admistion. ; 
Particulars from Circulars. 
References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wads- 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. Wiliam B. Jacobs, do.; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D , New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Goonaies Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Wool- 
worth, LL.D., Albany, New York; Hon. Charies 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Esq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolinu; Robert A. Eszell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Douglass, 
Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W, Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13t 


LADIES INSTITUTE—No. 134 King 
street, Wilmington, Delaware.—Number limit- 

ed to thirty. The next Session of this Institute will 

commence on the first Monday (Ist) of September. 
Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 

tic year, payable quarterly in advance. Music, 

French, and Drawing at Professor’s prices. 
Catalogues forwarded at request. 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M., 

Principal and Proprietor. 


july 19—10t 


SITUATION WANTED.—A gentleman, who 

is a graduate of one of our best Colleges, and 
who has had charge of an Academy for several 
years, desires a similar situation. He is a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and can furnish high 
testimonials from his present Trustees, and others, 
of a high order as to Christian character, experi- 
ence, and ability to teach. Address 

ACADEMUS,” 
july 19—3t* Plainfield, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.— 
Designed for the education of Architects, and 
Civil, Mining, and Topographical Engineers.—The 
next Session will open on the 24th of September 
next. 

For copies of the Annual Register, and any spe- 
cial information concerning the Institute, apply to 
B. FRANKLIN GREENE, Director, &c., Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

july 19—10¢ 


DOSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 


year is 


country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 


_ Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
_ from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 


personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is _ to daily religious instruction. The 

ivided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Noveme- 


Office, up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan : ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 


be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 

Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 

pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 

Samvue. A. M., Pré » assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 

Mouat Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commences May 8th. 

Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—ti 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The nex 
scholastic year of this Institution will com 
mence September Ist, and will be divided into twe 
Sessions of twenty-one weeks each. Superior 
teachers, thorough instruction, pleasant location 
and the family intercourse enjoyed where so limited 
a uumber is received, make this a desirable Insti- 
tution. 

Terms.—Board, and tuition in English and Latia 
$70 per session. Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., 
extra. 

For circulars containing course of study and 
other particulars, apply to the Principal, . 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware, 

References.—Danie] Kirkwood, LL.D., President 
of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Crawford, 
Professor E. D. Porter, Rev. J. Vallandigham, J. 
W. Evans, Colonel J. L. Miles, Newark, Delaware; 
George Whitehill, Esq., Strasburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Rev. J. Brainerd, D. D., Rashnell Wilson, Eeq., 
Philadelphia; Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary Ame- 
rican Bible Society, New York. july 5—10¢ 


ITUATION WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to give instructions in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages and Mathematics, is desirous of 
procuring a situation as Principal of a High School, 
or as private Tutor. He is also prepared to give 
lessons upon the guitar and in vocal music. 
Address, DANIEL KIRKWOOD, 
President of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
july 5—tf 
AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot~ 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the origina] packages, or a; 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Exty> 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and.b 
xa Goods carefully packed for the country, oF 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


fHE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, 
ladeiphia, apd No. 630 Broadway, New. 
York, by 


WILLIAM & MARTIEN & CO, 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable i: six months 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollurs a year when pd@ 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than @@ 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give expaes 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wisiing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper Vill 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper di ; 
until all arrearages are pai, xcept at the discytion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first nser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cental For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each ppeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertis@ents 
to be made in advance. : 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one addres , tor one year, . 0.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . 
With an additional copy to the person — 
who may act as agent. F 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one $80.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
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